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ASTRONOMY. 


From the review of the suppositions upon which the Nebular Hypoth- 
esis was based — for suppositions or conjectures only they appear to have 
been — we turn to facts equally interesting to the candid inquirer, and in- 
finitely more important in guiding the mind to correct conclusions, and the 
heart to the great Source as well as end of all its best affections, 

A distinguished jurist, when speaking of circumstantial evidence, said 
that it might be, and not unfrequently was, better than direct and posi- 
tive proof. The ear and eye may be deceived; but an unbroken chain 
of dependent circumstances, standing in the relation of cause and effect, 
or of independent facts, all tending to establish the same hypothesis, and 
to exclude every other, analogous to the reductio ad absurdum in geom- 
etry, amounts to proof almost above the possibility of error. And although 
proof of this kind is seldom of an absolute or demonstrative character, yet 
it is sufficient to exclude all reasonable doubt, and thus generate moral 
conviction and belief. The most important and beautiful of all philosoph- 
ical theories, that of Sir Isaac Newton, for explaining the solar system, as 
exhibited by that great philosopher, amounts simply to this: A cause, viz., 
gravitation, exists. It is matter of demonstrative proof, that if such a cause 
did really operate upon the system, it would produce all the effects or 
phenomena which are actually observed; that is, the supposed cause is 
| sufficient to explain all the phenomena; hence it is inferred to be true; 
and the force of this inference is in proportion to the improbability that 
all the minute coincidences between the phenomena and the hypothesis 
should be merely fortuitous, and that they should have resulted, not from 
a cause known to exist, and which is adequate to produce them, but from 
some other cause unobserved and unknown. And in philosophical, as in 
judicial proofs, the chain of coincidences, and the chain of circumstances 
proved to exist, must be perfect and unbroken; the least chasm will de- 
stroy the whole. If there are any incongruous circumstances or facts 
which cannot be removed, or any chasm which cannot be filled, the hy- 
pothesis must fall, although no other can be suggested. So true is this, 
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that the French philosophers eammel: Noeate system of the world, be- 
cause his calculations made the moon’s apsides but one half as great as 
they were proved to be by actual observation. And this, be it remem- 
bered, was after every other difficulty had been removed. The problem 
of the three bodies challenged the greatest minds of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and threatened the total overthrow of that system which is both the 
glory of Newton and the honor of his species. Clairaut, D’Alembert, and 
Euler were the three distinguished competitors for the honor of removing 
the difficulty. And it was not until they discovered that the difference 
between the calculations of the apsides and the actual observation, resulted 
from an error in neglecting a tangential force in the calculation, which, 
when taken to account, reconciled the theoretical result with the actual 
observation, that the French fully adopted Newton’s theory. 

Clairaut found that the motion of the longer axis of the moon’s orbit 
came out only half of what observation made it. In consequence of this, 
he came to the conclusion that the force with which the earth attracts the 
moon does not decrease exactly as the square of the distances increase, 
but that a part of it only follows that law, while another follows the in- 
verse of the biquadrate or fourth power of the distances. This was ob- 
jected to for want of simplicity. On farther calculation he was induced to 
carry his approximation farther than he had done, and to include quan- 
tities before rejected. Having done this, he found the numerator of the 
fraction that denoted the part of gravity which followed the new law 
equal to nothing; that is, that it had no existence. The calculus was 
then rectified, and the approximation carried out, when it was clearly and 
satisfactorily settled that the moon’s apsides, as deduced from theory, co- 
incided exactly with observation. This was one of the greatest triumphs 
of science, connecting, as it did, the mighty chain of facts which estab- 
lished Now ton’s theory. Gravitation was then acknowledged to be, by the 
learned of all countries, as mighty as it was mysterious; as regular and 
powerful as it was universal and essential in the glorious family of brilliant 
orbs, whose pathways it marked out and whose 1 revolutions it controlled. 

The orbits of the planets are all ellipses, having the sun for their com- 
mon focus. The distance of the focus from the centre of the ellipsis is what 
astronomers call the eccentricity of the orbit. This eccentricity is small 
in all of the planets, and the ellipse approaches nearly to a circle. These 
eccentricities are subject to constant change; but they are so influenced 
and regulated by each other, that the chi nge is never very great. This 
fact was clearly and satisfactori tly established by La Place, in his ‘Traité de 
Méchanique Géleste.” If the mass of each planet be multiplied into the 
square of the eccentricity of its orbit, and this product into the square root 
of the axis of the same orbit, the sum of all these quantities, when they 
are added together, will remain for ever the same. This sum is a con- 
stant magnitude, which the mutual action of the planets cannot change, 
and which N: ature preserves free from alteration. Hence no one of the 
eccentricities can ever increase to a great magnitude; for as the mass of 
each pli inet is given, and also its axis, the square of the eccentricity in 
each is multi iphie «d into a given coéfficient, and the sum of all the products 
so formed is ine ap able of ch: ange. 

The orbits of the planets, howe :r, are not all alike. 


They differ in 
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form as well as distance. Whether this was so designed by the great 
Arcuirect, or resulted accidentally from the different degrees of velocity 
with which the planets were originally thrown off from the supposed neb- 
ulous primary, can be inferred from the evidence only which their diver- 
sified forms and their necessary forees present. Had the velocity been 
such, says a distinguished authoress, as to make the planets move in or- 
bits of unstable equilibrium, their mutual attraction might have changed 
them into parabolas, or even hyperbolas ; so that the earth and planets 
might, ages ago, have been sweeping far from our sun through the abyss 
of space. But as the orbits differ very little from circles, the momen- 
tum of the planets, when projected, must have been exactly sufficient to 
insure the permanency and stability of the system. Beside, says the 
same authoress, the mass of the sun is vastly greater than that of any 
planet ; and as their inequalities bear the same ratio to their elliptical 
motions, that their masses do to that of the sun, their mutual disturban- 
ces only increase or diminish the eccentricities of their orbits by very mi- 
nute quantities; consequently the magnitude of the sun’s mass is the 
principal cause of the stability of the system. Thus we see that the or- 
bits of the planets are important elements; and we must also see that 
they were originally designed to perform the office which we find them 
performing in the system. It would be useless to inquire, whether the 
Creator chose to establish them through the intensity of their primitive 
momentum, or independent of it; it is enough to know that the forces 
exerted by them are necessary in the system, and that these forces result 
from peculiarities which cannot be accounted for, and which might have 
been different. This important and necessary arrangement has always 
been considered an interesting and conclusive evidence of original design ; 
because it depends on conditions arbitr: ary in themselves. The quantity 
which secures the stability of the system depends on the uniform motion 
of the planets, their circular orbits, and the smallness of their eccentrici- 
ties; all of which might have been different, from any thing we can dis- 
cover in the laws perv wading the universe. 

The inequalities of the ‘planets, for a correct understanding of which 
the world is indebted to Lagrange, is also interesting and important 
evidence of original design, or final cause. Lagrange found that the 
inequalities were all periodical ; and that the greater axis of the ellipse, 
or the mean distance of each planet from the sun, and its mean motion, 
were always the same. This was one of the greatest discoveries of 
science. It wasthen ascertained that these inequalities were limited; and 
that, although the planets under the influence of one law did wander 
from their course, they were drawn back again by a potency equal to 
the former; and that the diseord and destruction which would necessarily 
result from the supremacy of either power, was prevented by a just and 
equal balance of both. 

In this connection we may refer to the acceleration of the moon, dis- 
covered by Dr. Halley while comparing ancient with modern observ ations. 
This, it will be recollected, was one of the evidences relied on to establish 
the existence of a nebulous matter. Dr. Halley observed that the moon’s 
motion around the earth appeared to be performed in a shorter time than 
was formerly required; and that the difference appeared to be slowly but 
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regularly increasing. This cold not be etghiined by gravitation. It was 
supposed by some savans that gravitation did not act instantaneously, and 
that the time thus taken up caused the acceleration; others thought it 
was caused bya resistance of the medium in which she moves. This 
opinion was adopted by the friends of the nebular hypothesis. It was 
reserved for La Place to show that this acceleration agreed with the ine- 
qualities depending on the changes in the eccentricities of its orbit, and 
that it is not constantly increasing, but, like other inequalities, periodical. 
It was these unexplained accelet ations and inequalities, favoring the idea 
of a final destruction of our system, that inspired the eloquent lines of 
the philosophic poet : 


* Rout on, ye stars! exult in youthful prime, 
Mark with bright curves the printless steps of Time 
Near and more fiear your beamy cars approach, 
And lessening orbs on lessening orbs encroach, 
Flowers of the sky! ye too to age must yield, 
Frail as your silken sisters of the field! 
Star after star from heaven’s high arch shall rush, 
Suns sink on suns, and systems systems crush ; 
Headlong, extinct, to one dark centre fall, 
And earth, and night, and chaos mingle all: 
Till o’er the wreck, emerging from tne storm, 
Immortal Nature lifts her changeful form ; 
Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of flame, 
And svars and shines another and the same!’ 

The destiny of nature is, however, to use the language of Professor 
Playfair, more noble than that which this magnificent description holds 
up to the fancy; and the algebraist has extracted from his calculus a 
more sublime conclusion than the invention of a poet has been able to 
attain. The constancy of nature, amidst all the changes she undergoes, is 
upheld by the constitution of these changes, which prescribes to each its 
limits, and forces it to recur in a series, w vhich in time reduces to nothing 
the sum of all the deviations from the mean. Thus, the amount of the 
whole is permanent, though the terms themselves are perpetually chang- 
ing ; and hence nature is rendered immortal, not by emerging from the 
storm, but by being ever superior to its power; its orderis not renovated, 
but preserved ; and the wisdom of its AurHor has provided an antidote 
to evil, that renders all remedies unnecessary. 

But we return to the nebular hypothesis, according to which the neb- 
ulous matter must have originally filled all space, and all celestial bodies 
of every character must have resulted or sprung from it. They should, 
therefore, all move in the same direction around the primary, and should 
observe some law as to the relative time required to complete that motion ; 
secondly, they should rotate in the same direction on their axes ; and 
thirdly, the satellites should observe the same laws toward their prima- 
ries. And as the great primary continued to solidify as it contracted its 
dimensions through the influence of radiation, the inner or nearest planets 
should be more compact than the outer ones ; and so in proportion to their 
distances, or the date of their creation. It is also contended that the size 
of each must agree with its distance from the primary: we do not think, 
however, that this is a necessary consequence. 

At the expense even of repetition and prolixity, we must, before going 
any farther, refer to the positions first assumed. A nebula, extending 
through all space, is reduced by radiation, which in itself produces an in- 


ward rushing of the outward particles; and this causes rotary motion, 
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which, in its turn, gives birth to centrifugal force. Now, without in- 
quiring into the cause of this radiation, or the possibility of it in a body 
such as this diffused nebulous mass must have been, we will proceed to 
inquire how the revolving motion resulted from the inward rushing of the 
molecules. This is explained by the whirl-pools or dimples observed by 
the ‘musing poet’ in fantastic eddies, where the current is forced out of 
its direction by some opposing power, turning it back in a semi-circular 
course, which brings it in contact with the current above, and this carry- 
ing it down again to the point of resistance, gives it a circular motion. 
We see this illustrated in the bends or curves of rivers, where the 
current rushes against the bank, and at the meeting of streams flowing 
together from oblique directions. But these phenomena are not fair illus- 
trations of the motion of the nebulous particles. The nebula must have 
been a globe: if so, the radiation acted equally on all the agglomerating 
particles in the same circle, and the momentum of each must have been 
the same. This neutralized their force and destroyed all cause for rotary 
motion. Whirl-pools are caused by currents running to different points ; 
but the agglomerating particles of the nebula are all drawn to a single 
nucleus. The different currents have unequal force and velocity ; butthe 
motion of the molecules is produced by the same influences, and their 
forces are necessarily equal. But suppose the external particles were 
thrown off in the form of a ring around the primary, and afterward 
broken up; we still meet with a difficulty of no ordinary character, in get- 
ting them around a single nucleus. These fragments are scattered around 
an orbit too inconceivably vast for computation, and around a globe (the 
primary) millions of times larger than the nucleus which is destined to 
attract the widely-scattered particles together. It is a well-known law in 
physics, that there is a mutual attraction between all bodies in the propor- 
tion of their mass. How then is the attractive power of the great central 
mass overcome by that of the mere point? Is it owing to a centrifugal 
force which continues to throw them off? We can imagine the planets 
taking oblate forms under the reciprocal attraction of their component 
parts and centrifugal force, for this process is natural, and does not con- 
flict with well-established laws ; but how detached parts, under the in- 
fluence of conflicting forces, separated as widely as they must have been, 
were brought under the attractive power of a single nucleus, is a question 
not easily settled. 

The four minorplanets occupying the space between Mars and Jupiter 
seem to be more natural, having been formed, according to this theory, 
out of the same broken ring; but they constitute an exception to the 
general law, and are accounted for by supposing a planet regularly thrown 
off, afterward to have been burst asunder by some internal force. It ap- 
pears more likely, however, that the broken ring would have formed around 
different nuclei, and not around a single one. 

But, did this supposed nebulous body ever occupy the whole orbit of 
the most distant planet? The diameter of the sun is eight hundred and 
eighty-cight thousand miles; and that of Jupiter, the largest planet, 
only eighty-eight thousand miles. It has been ascertained by calculation, 
that if all the planets and satellites in our system were moulded into a 
single globe, that globe would not exceed the five-hundredth part of 
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the globe of the sun: in rm words, the bulk of “a sun is five hundred 
times greater than the aggregate bulk of all the rest of the bodies of the 
solar system. If the planets rand satellites were brought to the density of 
the sun, they would still bear no greater proportion to that body. Accord- 

ing to this calculation, we have a globe whose diameter is eight hundred 
and eighty -eight thousand miles, and other bodies, the aggr egate bulk of 
which is but one five-hundredth part as large, of the density of W ater, to fill 
an orbit whose diameter is not much less than six thousand millions of miles. 
We repeat, is it possible that these bodies ever filled the orbit of Uranus? 
The discovery of Neptune increases the difficulty. We know the aston- 
ishing extent to which water may be expanded ; but there are limits to 
the expansion of steam, as well as to every thing else. 

But what are the distances and densities of the planets? for these are 
important elements in the theory. The nearest planet is thirty-six mil- 
lions of miles from the sun, and the second is seventy millions of miles, 
or nearly twice the distance of its younger sister; while the earth, the 
next in order, is only ninety-five millions,—being less than one-third 
increase on the orbit of Venus; and Mars, the fourth, is one hundred and 
fifty millions of miles, or a little more than one-third increase on the orbit 
of the earth. Uranus is one billion eight hundred millions of miles from 
the sun, or nearly twice the distance of Saturn. But Neptune exhibits 
the greatest violation of the supposed law of planetary distances. The 
interval between its orbit and that of Mercury, instead of being nearly 
double the interval between the orbits of Uranus and Mercury, as the law 
requires, does not, in fact, exceed the latter interval by much more than 
one-half its amount. ‘This remarkable exception,’ says Sir John Her- 
schel, ‘may serve to make us cautious in the too ready admission of em- 
pirical laws of this nature to the rank of fundamental truths, though, as 
in the present instance, they may prove useful auxiliaries, and serve as 
stepping-stones, affording a temporary footing in the path of great dis- 
coveries. The space between Mars and Jupiter i is accounted for, by sup- 
posing that the planet originally thrown off in that place was broken up 
by some internal violence ; and that the four small planets first discoy- 
ered, which revolve between those two plancts, at nearly the same mean 
distance from the sun, were formed out of the fragments of the broken 
planet. This may be true, but how are the other small planets, recently 
discovered within our system, accounted for? The only vacancy in the 
order contended for, lies between Mars and Jupiter: to fill that there are 
eleven small planets, which, if moulded into one, would make it too large 
for the law of proportion. Thus, while astronomers restore the apparent 
order of distances by reconstructing a turge planet out of the small oncs 
found in the chasm, they violate the law of increasing size. Every dis- 
covery removes some strong column from the vapory edifice, and adds 
new difficulties for the ingenious and the learned to surmount. 

The same difficulty presents itself in the bulk or size of the planets. 
Mercury, the nearest to the sun, is about three thousand two hundred 
miles in diameter, and Neptune, ‘the most distant planet yet discovered, 
if not far from twenty thousand miles in diameter. There is not, how- 
ever, a progressive increase of bulk from Mercury to Neptune. Jupite P, 
the fifth large planet, is much the largest, having a diameter of eighty- 
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eight thousand miles. Saturn is larger than U ranus, being eighty thou- 
sand miles in diameter; and Uranus is nearly twice as large as Neptune. 
The diameters of Venus and the earth are nearly equal, cach of them be- 
ing twice as great as that of Mars, whose distance from the sun is more 
than one- third greater than that of the earth, and more than twice the 
distance of Venus. There is then no regularity to be found here, how- 
ever important an element it may be in the hypothesis. The measure of 
density adopted, and which is sustained by the exact calculation of some 
of the planets, reduccs Uranus down to an inconceivably attenuated mist, 
und Neptune to ‘the shadow of a shade.’ The density of the planets is 
different, but not more regular in increase than in their size. Indeed, 
there is no law, either in their distance, size, or density. Appearances at 
first seem to indicate the existence of such laws, but observation and 
measurement establish exceptions to them, at once too numerous and too 
great to admit of such a belief. The advocates of the theory are not 
more fortunate in the motion of the heavenly bodies ; for it is found that 
the satellites of Uranus have a retrograde motion, — that is, from east to 
west. This fact appears to be established; and it conflicts with calcula- 
tions more important than the nebular theory. We will see hereafter 
that the uniform motion of all the bodies, including satellites, in one 
direction, is considered necessary to the stability of the system. 

In connection with these differences, we may refer to the contrast be- 
tween the interior and exterior planetary groups. The members of the 
interior group are denser, rotate more slowly and with nearly equal ve- 
locity, and are less compressed at the poles. The compression at their 
poles may be accounted for by their velocity, but beyond this there is no 
inherent necessity, no mechanical natural law, by which their peculiar- 
ities can be explained. The time of rotation diminishes with increas- 
ing solar distance, yet it is greater in Marsethan in the earth, and in Sat- 
urn than in Jupiter. The same differences exist in the ellipticity of their 
orbits. Juno, Pallas, and Mercury have the greatest degree of eccen- 
tricity. ‘The eccentricities of Juno and Pallas,’ says the illustrious Hum- 
boldt, ‘are very nearly identical, and are each three times as great as 
those of Ceres and Vesta. The same may be said of the inclination of 
the orbits of the planets toward the plane of projection of the ecliptic, or 
in the position of their axes of rotation with relation to their orbits ; 
position on which the relations of climate, seasons of the year, and length 
of the days depend, more than on eccentricity. Those planets that have 
the most elongated elliptic orbits, as Juno, Pallas, and Mereur y, have also, 
although not to the same degree, their orbits most strongly inclined to- 
ward the ecliptic. Pallas has a comet-like inclination nearly twenty-six 
times greater than that of Jupiter; whilst in the little planet Vesta, which 
is so near Pallas, the angle of inclination scarcely by six times exce¢ ‘ds that 
of Jupiter. An equally i irregular succession is observed in the position of 
the axcs of the few planets whose planes of rotation we know with any de- 
gree of certainty. It would appear from the position of the satellites of 
Uranus, two of which, the second and fourth, have been recently observed 
with certainty, that the axis of this planet is scarcely inclined as much as 
eleven degrees toward the plane of its orbit; while Saturn is placed be- 
tween this planet, whose axis almost coincides with the plane of its orbit, 
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and Justin, whose axis of rotation is nearly perpendicular ot. % *.9 
The planetary system, in its relations of absolute size, and relative posi- 
tion of the axis, density, time of rotation, and different degrees of eccen-’ 
tricity of the orbits, does not appear to offer to our apprehension any 
stronger evidence of a natural necessity, than the proportion observed in 
the distribution of land and water on the earth, the configuration of con- 
tinents, or the height of mountain-chains. In these respects we can dis- 
cover no common law in the regions of space, or in the inequalities of 
the earth’s crust.’ 

We have noticed every evidence which contributed to support the neb- 
ular hypothesis, except those derived from the crepuscular theory of light, 
and the zodiacal light; and we have found that the evidences them- 
selves either had no existence, or that they proved the reverse of the the- 
ory. The crepuscular theory of light has yielded to another more reason- 
able, and which agrees more fully with known phenomena. While the 
writer of this article does not believe in the correctness of either of the 
theories of light, he considers the undulatory the most reasonable and 
probable. This certainly does not agree with the idea advanced by the 
friends of the hypothesis; and the other theory is almost entirely super- 
seded. While the uncertainty which continues to hang about the origin, 
character, and destiny of the zodiacal light prevents us from speaking as 
positively concerning it, there is no doubt but that future discoveries will 

also rob the hypothesis of this, its last support; for the same discoveries 
will, if the past have not already, remove even the shadow of an argument, 
so far as the appearances of the Magellanic clouds are concerned. 

But we pass from negative to positive evidence; from the imaginary 
evidences of an empty theory to the astonishing facts and beautiful adapta- 
tions of a glorious reality. While speaking of the planets, their axes, or- 
bits, and eccentricities, we were necessarily compelled to anticipate this 
part of our subject; for it appeared impossible to pass them by without 
alluding to the evidences of design, which were written in characters as 
bright as the sun-light in which they revolved. Many of the arrange- 
ments to which we have referred, although they are, as we have seen, indis- 
pensably necessary in the harmoniously” acting machinery of the universe, 
do not result from any known physical law, and cannot be accounted for 
by any thing within the compass of scientific research. They are not the 
offspring of “gravity, that my sterious power which pervades the universe, 
and binds the various parts in relations of dependency. Without them, 
the harmony and beauty, as well as the permanency of the system, would 
be lost; yet they appear.independent of all physical laws, and must de- 
pend upon some power without and above the solar system, if upon any. 
Gop, who created and designed the various parts to perform their respect- 
ive offices, wrote out the law of their existence in the act of their creation. 
‘Thus far and no farther ;’ to that end and no other, spake the ALMiaHTy 
at the time he separated the heavens from the earth, and drew the bound- 
ary line between the dry land and the watery deep; and thus, when He 
scattered His starry host, and planted His planetary sentinels through the 
infinitude of space, were their axes fixed, their orbits prescribed, and their 
eccentricities limited. 
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* He epake, and it was done; eternal night, 
At Gop’s command, uwakened into light; 
He called the elements, earth, ocean, air — 
He called them when they were not, and they were. 
He looked through space, and, kindling o’er the sky, 
Sun, moon, and stars came forth to meet His eye. 
His Spirit moved upon the desert earth, 
And sudden life through all things warm’d into birth. 
Man from the dust He raised to rule the whole ; 
He breathed, and man became a living soul: 
Thus were the heavens and all the hosts displayed, 
In wisdom thus were earth’s foundations laid.’ 

To confirm this, the smallest insect beneath our feet—the creature of a 
moment’s duration —and the mighty planetary and stellar systems scat- 
tered through infinity, in a single revolution of which unnumbered years 
are exhausted, unite their testimony. Each is a mystery beyond the com- 
prehension of man, and both silently point him upward for the revelation 
he seeks. | 

In speaking of the eccentricities of the planetary orbits, we referred to 
the evidences of Clairaut, Lagrange, and La Place, to show that the plan- 
ets were so controlled by physical forces or laws, that they would always 
observe a mean; that if they did wander they would surely return; and 
that thus all danger to the system was avoided: to this we may add what 
is indeed a most important fact, furnishing as it does the most conclusive 
evidence of original design. The same distinguished astronomers suc- 
ceeded in proving, that the eccentricities and inclinations of the planetary 
orbits, and the revolution of all the bodies in the same direction, were 
conditions necessary to secure the stability of the system. More recently 
it was asserted that the periodicity of the terms of the series expressing 
the perturbations was sufficient within itself; but this proved to be a mis- 
take. M. Poisson has shown that the three conditions referred to are re- 
quisite for the necessary convergence of the series, and are therefore indis- 
pensable elements. It appears from this, that the conditions which man’s 
imagination converted into the elements of destruction, are the ones which 
the Creator made essential to the system. The stone which the build- 
ers rejected has become the corner-stone of the mighty edifice, the sim- 
plest component parts of which are beyond the comprehension of man. 
The talents and accumulated learning, and the untiring perseverance of 
centuries, have enabled him to weigh the planetary bodies and measure 
the immensity of their orbits, and partially to comprehend the mysterious 
forces which bind them in one great system; but beyond this he has not 
been able to penetrate. The inner sanctuary of the ALmicury’s dwelling- 
place, and the innumerable potencies which move the hidden machinery, 
have not yet been exposed to the gaze of mortals. 

The planets are constantly subjected to, and are influenced by, certain 
forces which move them in different ways; yet the counter influences of 
these forces, and the attractive power of the sun, prevent these variations 
from becoming great. But minute as these changes or variations are, says 
the distinguished authoress heretofore referred to, they might be supposed 
to accumulate, in the course of ages, sufficiently to derange the whole order 
of nature, to alter the relative positions of the planets, to put an end to 
the vicissitudes of the seasons, and to bring about collisions which would 
involve our whole system, now so harmonious, in chaotic confusion. _ It is 
natural to inquire, what proof exists that nature will be preserved from 
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such a catastrophe ? Nothing can ce — n from observation, since the 
existence of the human race has occupied comparatively but a point in 
duration, while these vicissitudes embrace myriads of ages. The proof, 
however, is simple and conclusive. All the variations of the solar system, 
secular as well as periodic, are expressed analytically by the sines and co- 
sines of circular ares, which increase with the time; and as a sine or cosine 
can never exceed the radius, but must oscillate between zero and unity, 
however much the time may increase, it follows that when the variations 
have accumulated to a maximum, by slow changes, in however long a time, 
they decrease by the same slow degrees till they arrive at their smallest 
value, again to begin a new course ; ‘thus for ever - oscillating about a mean 
value. This circumstance, however, would be insufficient, were it not for the 
small eccentricities of the planetary orbits, their minute inclinations to the 
plane of the ecliptic, and the revolutions of all the bodies, as well planets 
as satellites, in the same direction. These secure the perpetual stability 
of the solar system. 

But suppose it is admitted that all these conditions and co-operating 
forees might result, or even that they did result from the laws of gravity 
and centr rifugal force, and that these laws are self- existent, or necessary to 
matter itself, which is not contended for; yet when we find that these 
conditions are necessary to the existence of the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms, and that the earth —for we can speak positively of no other 
body — would be a waste in the great creation if it were not for the laws 
which cause its rotation and rev ‘olution, and regulate its axis and orbit, 
can we resist the conviction that every part is the work of an all-wise 
INTELLIGENCE, to whom the past and the future are known, and to whose 
will all agencies are obedient ? 

While the earth revolves around its own axis, it moves in an elliptic al 
orbit around its primary, the sun. In this annual motion the axis of the 

earth is inclined from the perpendicular to its orbit at an angle of twenty- 
three degrees and twenty-eight minutes ; and during the time of the mo- 
tion, the diameter is kept parallel to the same direction. sy this simple 
but stupendous contrivance the changes of the seasons and temperature 
are effected. Had the axis of the earth been perpendicular to the plane of 
its orbit, like Jupiter’s, (and we see no physical cause to have prev ented it,) 
the same places would have had the sun always vertical. Under sueh an 
arrangement the equatorical regions would have been parched with in- 
tolerable heat; and that which is now the fairest portion of our globe 
would have been doomed to sterility and desolation. By this inclination 
of the earth’s axis, all parts are brought more or less under the solar in- 
fluence ; and thus the various climates are modified. But there are other 
elements equally important in producing the variety of seasons, and in 
securing the beautiful and necessary alternations, which make our globe the 
scene of such varied and ever-active life. We are nearer the sun during 
the winter than we are during the summer : the difference in the tempera- 
ture of the seasons does not therefore depend on proximity to the sun, but on 
the time the terrestrial surface is exposed to its rays, and the manner in 
which they are received, whether vertically or obliquely. During our 
near approach to the sun, (for the earth is about one twenty-ninth ‘of its 
whole distance from the sun nearer to it during its perihelion than it is 
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during its aphelion,) its velocity is increased in proportion to the decrease 
of the square of its distance. It is this increased angular velocity of the 
earth, when at its perehelion, that protects us from the excess of heat 
to which our comparatively near approach to the sun would otherwise 
expose us. 

‘Were it not for this,’ says Sir John Herschel, ‘ the eccentricity of the 
orbit would materially influence the transition of the seasons. The fluc- 
tuation of distance amounts to nearly one-thirtieth of its mean quantity, 
and consequently, the fluctuation in the sun’s direct heating power to 
double this, or one-fifteenth of the whole. Now the perihelion of the orbit 
is situated at the place of the northern winter-solstice ; so that, were it 
not for the compensation we have just described, the effect would be to 
exaggerate the difference of summer and winter in the southern hemi- 
sphere, and to moderate it in the northern ; thus producing a more violent 
alternation of climate in the one hemisphere, and an approach to perpetual 
spring in the other. As it is, however, no such inequality subsists, but 
an equal and impartial distribution of heat and light is accorded to both.’ 
Thus, though the seasons depend on the inclination of the earth’s axis to 
its orbit, the influence of this inclination would be partially defeated by the 
eccentricity, were it not for that law of gravity, by which the velocity is 
increased in proportion to the decrease of the square of the distance. 
The one-fifteenth increase of solar heat, which, without.some compensa- 
tion, would seriously aggravate the sufferings of all exposed to the direet 
solar rays, is thus avoided by the increased angular velocity. But we 
have seen that the inclination of the axis of earth’s orbit is wholly arbi- 
trary, and that it might have been even as Jupiter’s, which is perpendi- 
cular to the plane of its orbit. This would, as we have heretofore re- 
marked, have changed entirely the character of our globe. This then, 
for we can arrive at no other conclusion, must have been designed origi- 
nally for the important offices it performs, by the Power that created it; 
and that Power must have been intelligent and all-powerful, for no other 
could have foreseen the necessity of this condition, and established it as a 
law. 

A single glance at the heavens appears sufficient to establish the fact that 
the celestial bodies, their arrangement and movements, are the result of 
a well-ordered system, conceived and carried out by a self-existent Creator. 
And certainly a long-continued examination and study of them does not 
change the first deep impression ; indeed it is only the superficial observer, 
or he whose mind is impervious, and whose disbelief delights to challenge 
accumulative evidence, that fails to be convinced, or asks additional proof. 
Nothing is wanting to fit the earth for the great offices of life. Every 
law essential for this purpose, whether connected with the centre of heat 
and light, the distant planets, or the earth itself, is stamped unalterably 
upon them; and not only on these, but on every thing connected with 
them — upon heat and light and the atmosphere —that important agent, 
without which all else would be useless. 

Plain and convincing, however, as these facts appear to us, they have 
not always produced the same conviction on other minds. Men learned 
in almost every branch of human knowledge have viewed these evidences 
of original design in the creation in a very different light. They saw no 
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moving power behind the horizon that bound their vision; heard no voice 
within their own souls directing them to a presiding INTELLIGENCE, to 
whom all physicial forces are obedient ; felt no humility before the dread 
potencies which held and moved the various planetary systems in their 
orbits. But for the honor of our species, there have been few only so con- 
stituted ; and these have not been the greatest. It was not so with 
Copernicus, after years of patient but persevering industry had furnished 
him the data which were to establish the true system of the universe ; 
not so with him, when he was persecuted by a bigoted and intolerant church, 
and publicly ridiculed by a community whose diseases he had healed, and 
whose poverty he had relieved ; not so when he rallied his energies in the 
last moment of life, to touch the immortal volume just published, before 
passing into a higher state of existence, to test the truth of his theory 
and receive the reward of his labors. It was not so with Galileo, when 
rich in experience and knowledge, and venerable in years, he was com- 
pelled by the same intolerant spirit to renounce a system which his en- 
lightened conscience approved, and succeeding ages have confirmed. Not 
so with Descartes, when Holland achieved a distinction in persecuting him, 
almost as unenviable as Italy established when she forced the venerable 
Galileo to bow, and disgraced herself by libelling both science and nature. 
The good and the great of all ages, and all civilized countries, have 
recognized something more than mere physical force in the dread agencic $ 
around them. They have felt and still feel that these things had a be- 
ginning and must have an ending; but that there is that w vhich had no 
beginning, and can have no ending, to whom the past and present are 
known, and to whose future they confidently committed spirits chastened 
by humility and purified by love. With such we desire to be found; 
for they not only excite our sympathy, but command our admiration and 
respect. In the eloquent language of another: ‘If they erred, it was in 
a heavenly region; if they wandered, it was in the fields of light; if 
they aspired, it was at all events a glorious daring; and rather than sink 
with infidelity into the dust, we are content to cheat ourselves with their 
vision of eternity. It may indeed be nothing but delusion, but then it 
was and is the delusion of the disciples of philosophy and of virtue; of 
men who drank deep at the fountain of human knowledge, but who 
dissolved not the pearl of their salvation in the draught. We err with 
Bacon, the great confidant of nature, fraught with all the learning of the 
past, and almost prescient of the future yet too wise not to know his 
weakness, and too philosophic not to feel his ignorance. We err with 
Milton, rising on an angels wing to heaven, and like the bird of morn, 
soaring out of sight, amid the music of his grateful piety. We err with 
Locke, whose pure philosophy only taught him to adore its Source; whose 
warm love of genuine liberty was never chilled into rebellion with its 
Avutnor. We err with Newton, whose star-like spirit shot athwart the 
darkness of the sphere, too soon to re-ascend to the home of his nativity.’ 
But we need not appeal to human evidence to sustain us; nor is it 
necessary to cast a longing eye up to the mysterious and unknown, to in- 
terrogate the ever-active elements and forces, which answer only by the 
silence and grandeur of their motions. We are surrounded by witnesses, 
less imposing perhaps, but not less truthful. Who has not felt the truth of 
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these lines, while watching an autumnal sun-set, when the great luminary, 
drawing his vestment of crimson and gold more closely around, sunk be- 
hind the horizon; or gazed upon the still more gorgeous and thrilling 
scene of an ocean sun-rise, when from cloud to cloud the varied hues of light 
like animate beings passed, until the deep-blue element itself seemed all on 
fire ; or stood on nature’s mountain-altars, looking up into the boundless 
infinite of noon-day, while breathing an atmosphere composed of different 
elements, all blending in one great ocean of kindness? Who has not felt 
that here even on this material- globe, and within the range of human 
vision, enough, yea, more than sufficient existed to inspire the noblest 
feelings of his nature, and to lead him trembling to the throne of the 
Erernat? But what are these, all these,— the gorgeous settings and risings 
of the great luminary; the smiling valley or stupendous mountain ; the 
mighty ocean with its surging billows, or the boundless fields of planetary 
matter,— if we do not hear them join with the immortal Galen in his hymn 
of praise in honor of their Creator? They are distinctly heard, how- 
ever, by the attentive ear of Nature’s votary ; and it is this that arouses 
man from the dreamy reverie into which he so easily falls, and points his 
timid eye to the Atmicuty hand, wrapped in the radiance of its own 
existence, which supports the machinery of the universe, and moves the 
ear of humanity onward. 


BY ALFRED B STREET. 


I ruinx of thee, when morning glitters brightly, 
And every blossom glows, a dew-crowned queen ; 
When the sweet wind, like woman’s breath, fans lightly, 
When streams are silver, and when leaves are green: 
And when the moon shines o’er, so pure and tender, 
And clouds, like woman's form, move light and free, 
And the heart seeks its gentlest thoughts to render, 
And gentlest feelings glow, I think of thee. 


I think of thee, when some sweet song is breathing, 
Awakening thoughts of early, happy days, 

When fairy Hope its brightest flowers was wreathing, 
And seemed the future one unclouded blaze: 

Oft does some song, some olden song, thus sounding, 
Thrill o’er the mind, like music o’er the sea ; 

Memory awakes, our life with bliss surrounding, 
And as I feel the spell, I think of thee. 


I think of thee when Spring wakes smiling Nature, 
When birds sing gladly, and when flowers are bright, 
When pleasure gladdens every living creature, 
And sunshine bathes the sky and earth in light; 
And when the rainbow springs, its glory throwing 
Over the storm to bid its darkness flee, 
When all is sweet, and beautiful, and glowing, 
Like one that I could name, I think of thee! 
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T H E bos s oO Be 
BY HON. H. W. ELLSWORTH. 


I REMEMBER once, in the garden fair 
Of Life, in my childhood’s hour, 

How I loved, as it grew in the summer air, 
And budded, a gentle flower: 

°T was the sweetest Rose that ever on earth 
In garden had bloomed or grown, 

And I felt, in my soul, from its hour of birth, 
It would blossom for me alone! 


I watched it long, from the Sun's first ray 
To his last in the purpled West ; 

Till it tired with the sportive Zephyr’s play, 
And slept in its mossy nest: 

But, nearest of all, in the pure moon-light, 
My heart to its beauty on, 

As it lay like a Bride, in the spangles bright 
That the Dew-Spirit o’er it threw ! 


How I loved it, the sweet Rose knew full well, 
For it turned to my softened tread, 
And answer gave, as it best could tell, 
With an eloquent blush o’erspread ! 
It would bow, as the prayer of my heart was heard, 
With its soft leaves folded up, 
Till the depths of its innermost life were stirred, 
As it shook in its ruby cup! 


Yet I careless slept, while the hours flew by, 
For the heavens hung bright above, 

And little I dreamed, ’neath a cloudless sky, 
How ’t was better to watch and love ! 

But I woke to the Tempest’s thrilling tread, 
As it swept on the darkened day, 

Till the hope of my broken heart sank dead, 
For my sweet Flower borne away ! 


Full many a year, since the bright One fled, 
Have I wandered darkly on, 

‘And I hourly mourn for the early Dead, 
In the blush of its beauty gone : 

Yet oft o’er its grave, when the silent tear 
To the eye unbidden springs, 

Steals an angel-voice, that in soft tones clear, 
This strain to my lone heart sings : 


‘The Flower thou watched, from its hour of birth, 

Till it passed to its home above, 

Was the Rose (though thou knew not its priceless worth) 
Of the trusting heart’s First Love ! 

’T is the holiest thing that of beauty rare 
Is lent to the Earth from Heaven, 

And never to die in the faithless care 
Of man, is this sweet Rose given! 
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‘Thou hast mourned it lost, but beyond the skies 

It blooms in its starry home, 

Neath the watch of a thousand sleepless eyes, 
Where no Storm-Spirit e’er can come : 

And what though the world to hee is cold, 
And fair ones around Ir be, 

It bends to thy prayer, as it bowed of old, 
And turns to but only Thee ! 


‘ Thou hast wept, and never, oh! never in vain 

Hath the tear of the Mourner been ; 

Though thou still must weep, till thou wash the stain 
From thy soul of its bitter sin : 

Thou hast wandered far, and thou still must rove 
O’er a dim uncertain track ; 

But thou yet shalt win, in the strength of Love, 
To thy heart this sweet Flower back.’ 


Then thus, through the tangled maze of Life, 
Though I wander sad along, 

Will I nerve my soul to its daily strife, 
And list to that Spirit-song : 

And still will I trust to its cheering strain, 
Though I see not the day nor hour, 

For I know I shall press to my heart again, 

For ever, my own loved Fiower ! 


Vigit tO 264.7 Bs, 0 2.7 &. 


On the morning of August seventh, 1850, I was one of a party of 
eight gentlemen who rode over from Sharon-Springs to Cobleskill, to visit 
Howe’s Cave. The region through which our road lay presented few fea- 
tures of interest beyond the fact that, as we approached the end of our 
ride, we noticed that the fields were indented with frequent circular holes, 
partly filled up with stones and soil. The fancy was expressed that the 
country had here suffered an attack similar to the small-pox, and had come 
off with a pitted face. A rude gate-way, with ‘ Howe’s Cave’ painted on 
its front, drew us aside from the main road, and in a few moments we 
alighted at the house of the great cave-explorer. We found him a pleas- 
ant, well-informed Yankee, familiar with the leading facts of geology, proud 
even to idolatry of his subterranean property, and with a tinge of bat- 
and-owlishness in his visage, which betrayed that he was more at home 
in doing the hospitalities of his cave than those of his hotel. We had 
left Sharon before breakfast, and our first item of preparation for the day’s 
work was to fortify ourselves internally with a heterogeneous three-meals- 
in-one, which opened with coffee and cucumbers, and ended with black- 
berries, cream-cake, and custard-pie. Howe next threw open a wardrobe 
containing jackets and trowsers of coarse sacking, made so as to button 
close to the person. . They had already seen much under-ground service, 
and were thickly plastered with Stygian mud. We now began to catch 
the spirit of our adventure, and throwing aside our broad-cloth and linen, 
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we plunged into the over-hauls. A cheap leathern skull-cap finished the 
uniform, and but for a sprinkling of spectacles and pallor, we might have 
been easily mistaken for a platoon of jolly hod-carriers. It was a matter 
of lament that we could not have then stood for a daguerreotype, and thus 
furnished our wives and sweet-hearts with a new study in the ‘ Philosophy 
of Clothes.’ 

We were ready now to move, and each armed himself with a tin lamp 
of the petticoat species, and half-a-dozen Lucifers, which he was cautioned 
to keep dry. The mouth of the grotto is not over fifty paces from the 
house. Eight years ago, when it was first discovered, the opening was so 
small that visitors were forced to forego the use of their legs, and for a 
considerable distance to imitate the locomotion of Eve’s seducer. Since 
then, the entrance has been so enlarged by blasting and removing the black 
lime-stone, that one walks in erect. The first feeling is that of exhilaration. 
It is like entering a new world without undergoing the pangs of death. A 
cool and delicious oxygen is welcomed to the lungs. The sound of a dis- 
tant water-fall is elaborated into exquisite music by the echoing arches. As 
you push forward, the light of your lamp seems to be thrown back upon 
you by a wall of impenetrable blackness. With the solid rock on either 
side of you, above and beneath, your desire to know what lies in front 
soon rises to a delightful eagerness for discovery that would neither stop 
to see nor to fancy a danger. The general features of the cave are soon 
understood. By some convulsion of nature, which happened far back in 
the waste of unhistoried centuries, the rocky hills drainedby the Cobles- 
kill were rent and fissured in many places. One of these fissures now 
forms what is called Howe’s Cave. A stream of water, often swollen to 
a torrent, has been rushing through its entire length for uncounted ages, 
wearing it deeper and broader; while the lime-water, dripping through 
its broken roof, has displayed an amazing ingenuity and patience in the 
slow work of forming stalactites and stalagmites. In dry seasons, the first 
three miles of the cavern are traversed with comparative ease. A foot- 
path has been made along-side the stream, which is crossed, when neces- 
sary, on plank-bridges, or by leaping. Even ladies not unfrequently leave 
their autographs eight miles from the entrance, without meeting with alarm 
or over-fatigue. 

Our visit to the cave was under circumstances less propitious. A heavy 
rain had fallen the night before, and a second shower commenced at the 
time of our entrance, which continued from two to three hours. It was 
remarked by Howe that the cave-stream was ucusually high. In several 
places it had already overflowed the path. Especially was this observable 
in a narrow passage called the Harlem Tunnel, about a mile from the 
entrance. Yet this caused no uneasiness in any one of our party, and if 
our guide was disturbed, he kept his alarm to himself. Most likely he 
felt no alarm; for the moment we parted from the day-light, he appeared 
a new and different creature. Out of his cave he was awkward and un- 
easy, like a sailor on pavements; but no sooner were its rocky walls about 
him than he straightened into a commanding presence, and gave us full 
assurance that he was at home. The sound of the unseen cataract came 
to his ears like that of the trumpet to the war-steed. With lithe limbs 


and unhesitating step, he led the way to the remote regions of this inner 
world. 
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A mile or so beyond the Tunnel eumaiie us to a spot liens the Nene 
rocks have dammed the stream, and formed a deep, long pond, which has 
been appropriately named the Stygian Lake. Our euide 1 now put on a new 
character. ‘ Portitor ille, Charon.’ Seizing his ferry-pole, he sprang into 
a long, low, slimy boat, and beckoned us to follow. We could now help 
ourselves to a reason why his chin was so badly neglected; why his eyes 
glared so strangely in the dismal lamp-light; why his back was so partial 
to a sordid garment. It was that he might personate the Stygian ferry- 
man, so as to fill out the description of V ‘irgil : 

‘Cur plurima mento 
Canities inculta jacet: stant lumina flamma : 
Sordidus ex humeris nodo dependet amictus.’ 

The infernal. craft parted from its moorings with six hearty, flesh-eating 
ghosts for passengers. Six, I say; for alre: dy two of our number, having 
either sated their curiosity or exhausted their courage, had slily slipped 
away and returned. We stood erect in the boat, as it moved over the 
sluggish waters. Our Charon soon lighted a flambeau, and holding it 
aloft, disclosed a rapid succession of sights which at once amazed and de- 
lighted. The cavern was here spanned with roof-work of every conceiv- 
able pattern, and the whole was studded with countless stalactites, each 
differing from another in size or form: 
‘From its curved roof the mountain’s frozen tears, 
Like snow, or silver, or long diamond spires, 
Hang downward, raining forth a doubtful light.’ 

Now we passed beneath a flat ceiling, so low that we could grasp the pen- 
dent limeicles with the hand. Now ‘there opened in the roof so high an 
arch, that the flame of a torch vainly strove to reach its key-stone. “Here 
the limcicles were round and ribbed, like the rattle-snake’s tail; there they 
had shaped themselves into graceful festoons, mocking the upholsterer’s 
skill. Even animate creatures were imitated with startling accuracy. In- 
fant crocodiles were weeping calcareous tears, and mute birds were roost- 
ing on the branches of trees that grew downward, like shadows thrown 
from the steep bank of a river. On this side stood Lot’s wife, petrified in 
the act of taking the prohibited retrospect. Yonder, the Phrygian Ni- 
obe, ‘whom, like clasping ivy, a stony shroud overgrew, moistened the 
rocks with her ceaseless weeping,’ 

The Stygian Lake may be half a mile in length, and is soon crossed. 
Beyond it stretches an immense chamber, called Musical Hall. Its roof 
is vaulted and groined, like that of a cathedral. Yet no cathedral was 
ever constructed with the power of playing such fantastic tricks with 
sound. Our Protean guide here became ambitious, and, like Salmoneus 
of old, undertook to rival the thunders of Jupiter. His firmament was 
comparatively narrow, and the fulminating machinery somewhat primitive, 
but there was nothing contemptible in the report of his thunder-bolts. 
A heavy plank he raised on end, and throwing his weight upon it, brought 
it in sudden contact with the rocky floor. The nearest arches at once 
caught up the sound, split it into ten thousand fragments, multiplied 
them into each other until they became a deafening peal, cuffed them this 

way and then the other way, till they deepened into the angry bellow of 
an earthquake, and sent them through the long-drawn aisles of immense 
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apartments, until every vetiiih in silane wine ate cavern was gifted with a 


c 


voice of thunder. We stood still with astonishment. We had not a 
syllable to utter; our small voices were quenched within us by the 
oceans of thunder that submerged us. If Jupiter Tonans could have 
found any fault with the report of that fulmin: wting plank, his idea of good 
thunder must have been different from ours. 

A second experiment in acoustics was not less brilliant. Howe had 
brought a mysterious box under his arm, shaped like a baby’s coffin, 
from which he now took out a violin, and resigning the insignia of Jove, 
he step ped abruptly into the character of Ole Bull. Howe the thunderer 
had petrified us into speechlessness, converted us into momentary fossils ; 
but Howe the fiddler re-executed the old Orphean feat, and made the 
human rocks caper about him, in wild excitement. His music went to 
the heels quicker than champagne ever went to the head. It thrilled along 
the tendon Achilles like electric influence. The chattering of those grave 
geologists up and down that sepulchral hall, by the dim, weird light of 
those six petticoat-lamps —‘ pars magna fui ’— was a sight tosee! And 
the music! that was an audience never to be forgotten. By the magic 
power of the place, the humble instrument was tre usformed into some- 
thing divine. It was no longer constructed of wood, and glue, and cat- 
gut. It was now a thing of soul, and living nerve, and quick intelligence. 
Close your eyes, and the. player was no longer Lester Howe, the cavern- 
guide, but Ole Bull, the wild and wondrous Norwegian: more than 
this: the ear was misled not with the skill of a single artist, but a thou- 
sand Ole Bulls woke the melody of a thousand instruments. Ole Bull 
made a mistake when he undertook to dramatize the Falls of Niagara 
with his fiddle-bow. He should have tried his hand at Howe’s Cave. 
Here was a fit subject within the grasp of his genius ; and the very place 
was one that would have exalted, reduplicated, and ides lized his genius. 
I can imagine nothing more subline and beautiful in harmony than a 
concert in Musical Hall by the mighty artist of Norway. 

But we have still four miles of hard walking before us, and we must 
not tarry. Soon after leaving the boat we are confronted by a pile of im- 
mense angular rocks, thrown loosely together, and rising upward of : 
hundred feet. This difficult pass is inevitable. We can neither > 
beneath it nor around it. We are obliged to pick our upward way 
cautiously and slowly. Every step is a study; every foot of advance is 
a conquest. For the rocks are wet and slip pery. They are intersticed 
with yawning chasms. A misstep might end in the splash of a bruised 
body ‘deep down where the sullen waters comp lain in the dark. It was 
a picturesque sight to see our party toiling in a line over these weary 
rocks, each surrounded by his little space of lamp-light. Seldom was a 
word spoken. Now and then a loose rock would slip from its perch, and 
after bounding from cliff to cliff, with a succession of harsh grating 
thunders, would find its wet grave in the current below. We began now 
to appreciate the greatness of our undertaking. The exciteme nt of the 
first three miles had evaporated ; an enlarge 1d conce ption of the grandeur 
of the cavern superadded itself to our sense of weariness, and made us 
solemn and mute. It was, in one sense, a Sabbath-day’s canals thal 
solemn climbing of the ‘Rocky Mountains!’ The sermon preached by 
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the stones, and the compact Sulit as the funeral waters, told j in the 


words, but with more than the eloquence of Massillon, that ‘Gop only is 
great!’ 


At the summit of these rocks was a platform — welcome to our tired. 


feet — which served as an ante-room to various side-chambers, each euri- 
ous and peculiar. These we had not time to visit. 

The sermon of the rocks did not deter us from violating the sanctuary 
in which it was preached. We had come to geologize as well as to 
adore, and had brought our hammers and baskets with us, as well as our 
hearts and ears. We turned iconoclasts in a twinkling, and broke the 
images of the temple to which but a moment before we were paying de- 
vout homage. We atoned dearly for the sacrilege. While we were 
wasting the time in cool speculation over the anatomy of a shattered 
stalactite, the angry waters beneath us were gathering for rev enge. 

The descent of the Rocky Mountains again brought us along-side the 
Styx. Dy this time we were thirsty as well as tired. The water was cool, 
clear, and inviting. Like Gideon’s picked men of old, we lapped of it 
with the tongue, as a dog lappeth, putting the hand to the mouth. 

Howe hurried us onward, for reasons which we afterward understood, 
and we soon reached the ‘ Winding Way,’ which, on several accounts, is 
the most singular locality in the cavern. It is formed by a narrow fissure 
in the solid lime-stone, and has a smooth dry under-foot. The sides of the 
fissure are thickly and deeply indented. The indents answer to each other 
like the teeth of a steel-trap, so that while passing through it, one keeps 
dodging from the right to the left, and back again, ceaselessly. There is 
no visible roof to the W inding Way; but a lamp held over the head dis- 
closes, here and there, a rocky wedge, caught in the teeth of this stu- 
pendous trap, and threatening ruin to diees bene: ith. A sight of one of these 
wedges, apparently just tottering to its fall, « saleheaied our steps with some- 
thing like a general shudder. ‘Bey ond this passage, there is an immense 
cireul: w room, so lofty, it is said, that a rocket has been thrown up with- 
out reaching its ceiling. The entrance to this rotunda was so nearly 
filled with water that our guide thought it imprudent to attempt going 
farther. Thinking, doubtless, that students ought to be fond of medita- 
tion, he bade us be seated i in a circle, and to forbe: ar talking. He then ex- 
tinguished the lamps, and for five eternal, voiceless minutes, we were en- 
tombed in a darkness so profound, that one of the party ventured the 
opinion that charcoal would make a white mark! We were six miles 
from the sun-shine, and so pleasant was the re-lighting of the lamps, that 
we showe red blessings on the man who invented Lucifer-matches. 

At this point the ceiling of the cave was quite low, and covered with 
autographs and classic sy mbols, done in lamp-smoke, which showed that 
under-graduates had been here before us, and that their college feelings 
had survived the difficulties of the way. Here, as elsewhere, the charac- 
ters @, AAG, XW, WY, were trying hard to out-smoke each other ; 
and here, as elsewhere, it was hard to tell which carried the night. These 
Greek characters were a tough mystery to Howe. They troubled him 
more than geology. He would have them repeated, once and again. I 
could notice that his lips were busy the while, as if he was trying to fix 
them in his memory. 
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Our steps were turned toward the daylight. We had soon wriggled 
through the Winding Way, and were near the farther base of the tocky 
Mountains. Before commencing the ascent, our guide told us that the 
water had risen twelve inches. He had climbed but a few rods, when a 
dull splurge, a cry, and a struggle in the current arrested his attention. 
‘Hold on, guide! and help your friends. S. has lost his lamp!’ Howe 
turned back with hasty strides, evide ntly vexed and alarmed. His agita- 
tion and words convinced us of what we were before ignorant, that our 
return was attended with real danger. ‘The man who drops his lamp is 
a mad-man. It should be the last thing surrendered in such a fix as ours,’ 
S. needed his lamp more than any other one of the party. He was a pale, 
short-sighted student from New- -York, whose ste ps had seldom encountered 
any worse impediment than a crack in the flag-stones of Broadway. He 
was now taken under Howe’s immediate care in the van of the party, and 
again we moved upward. The summit was safely passed, and the hither 
side of the rocks was nearly left behind, when there was another splurge, 
a cry, and a struggle. This time our oracle in geology had fallen — he 
of the hammer and the carpet-bag full of rocks. The image-breaker of the 
sanctuary was getting his retribution. He remembered that a lamp was 
worth more than a limb, and by clinging to the former both were disabled. 
He held fast to his lamp, but could not keep it from the water. It was 
quenched, and filled with oil’s inveterate enemy. His knee struck upon 
a sharp cliff, and the wound was severe. Matters were now growing seri- 
ous. There were two lampless adventurers, where light was ‘jiterally life ; 
one half-blind and the other a cripple. Howe found it easier to get out 
of his patience, than out of his cavern. He gave us around scolding ; : bade 
us keep close together, and be-brother each other as well as we could with 
light and assistance. 

At the hither base of the rocks, it was necessary to cross the stream. 
Howe declared that the water had risen two feet, and on feeling for his 
plank-bridge, it had been swept away by the current. There was no time 
to lose. He gave a spring and landed on the opposite bank, prostrate in a 
soft bed of mud. We followed as well as we could; some falling into the 
water, and all getting goodly bemived. Then followed a mile of drear 
and tedious pilgrimage . Sometimes, like Christian in the Valley of Shad- 
ows, we were walking upon a path with the edge turned up, and deep 
chasms on either side; sometimes we were crossing narrow bridges with 
two feet of rushing water above the 1m; sometimes we were clinging to the 
sides of precipices, like Shi ee are’s samphire-gatherers, feeling that sense 
of danger which sublimes the breathless moment. 

It was a glad time when we reached the Stygian Lake, and Charon’s 
occupation came again. The old mud-scow was a floating palace. For 
the world, we would not founder so precious a craft: so we threw our- 
selves heels uppermost to drain our boots. Then we sprang aboard, and 
as the boat parted her moorings, we all sang the Canadian boat-song : 

* Row, brothers, row ; the stream runs fast ; 
The rapids are near, and day-light is past.’ 

The song appeared to have been written for the very place, and the very 
hour. As our voices rose wild and strong, mingled in the roar of the near 
water-fall, and were sent back to us from a thousand echoing vaults and 
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secret chambers, our hardships were all forgotten, and the voyage was one 
of unmixed enjoyment. 

Our spirits kept their elevation until we came in sight of the Harlem 
Tunnel. This passage is half a mile long, and not more than five feet 
square. On entering the cave, we had passed the Tunnel on stones thinly 
covered with water. Now the stream had risen so high that there was 
only a foot of space between its surface and the roof of the passage. Howe 
drew near to the opening, and so held his lamp that we could clearly see 
the torrent rushing through the Tunnel. ‘There,’ said he, ‘ we must either 

wade through that passage, or retrace our steps and pass the night on the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains” The water was fast rising, and in twenty 
minutes would fill the Tunnel. Before us were a warm supper, dry bed- 
ding, cheerful day-light, wives and sweet-hearts. Behind us were darkness, 
hunger, cold, wet rocks, and a fearful looking-for of death by flood or 
precipice. We gave the ‘onward’ word, and followed our leader. The 
passage was we iI] nigh a tragic affair, yet we managed to extract fun from 
it, notwithstanding. We had only to look well after our lights, avoid 
butting the rocks with our foreheads, and the rest was simple wading. 
The passage of the Tunnel was the last of our difficulties. We drained 
our boots, and pressed forward without obstruction. We might have been 
a hundred rods from the entrance, when our eyes were greeted with a soft, 
pale-blue light, which grew larger, and whiter, and warmer, as we advanced, 
until our lamps became dim, and we were again bathed with the glad 
and yellow sunshine. We emerged from the earth’s bowels just in time 
to see the sun go down. A recent shower had hung the forest-trees with 
heavy water-beads, and below us rolled the Cob leskill with a swollen and 
turbid flood. The next two hours were filled up with the shifting of gar- 
ments, the restoring of complexions damaged by lamp-smoke, the drying 
of watches and bank-bills, and the quenching of hunger. Dr. E s 
elbow was glad to be released from a basket of Aragonite, weighing some 
fifty pounds, which he had brought from the W inding Way. Howe held 
a special thanksgiving at his fiddle’s ese ape from the under- -ground deluge ; 
while there lingered in all hearts 





‘A veep feeling, like the moan 
Of wearied ocean, when the storm is gone.’ 

In one of his well-known odes, Horace celebrates his eseape from the 
wiles of a treacherous mistress, by saying that he has ‘suspended dripping 
garments to the potent god of the deep.” I have done likewise. 1 had 
the simplicity to believe that there could be nothing deceitful, or danger- 
ous, or unamiable about a cavern. I have a shirt and a pair of pantaloons 
that will prove the contrary : ‘ Suspendi uvida vestimenta,’ 


WINTER A FRAGMENT. 


A pay of Winter beauty! Through the night 
The hoar-frost gathers o’er each leaf and spray, 

Weaving its filmy net-work, thin and bright, 
And shimmering like silver in the ray 

Of the soft sunny morning ; turf and tree 

Pranked in delicate embrvidery, 

And every withered stump and mossy stone 

With gems encrusted, and with seed-pearls sown. 
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Stanzas: Thoughts at Abbotsford. [ March, 


Wirntn these antique walls he did abide ; 
Within this calm retreat, as calmly died ; 

Yet, not like one whose being is his bre: ith, 
Fame gives to him a life w hich brings no death. 


How oft has he, upon this gravelled walk, 
Charmed the attentive ear ‘with friendly talk ; 
Or here, at eve, upon his favorite stone, 

In meditation wrapped, sat oft alone, 

With genial pipe fair images awoke, 

And traced their outlines in the fragrant smoke. 


Let us go in: how sacred seems the spot ! 

The noiseless matron shares the general lot, 

And Silence lends to all its speechless grace, 

Fit drapery for so sad, so sweet a place. 

Upon the walls, how curiously combined, 

Are hung the objects of his ardent mind ; 

With rusty relics, found long time ago, 

And olden armor, halbert, lance and bow; 
Banners, which waved o’er victory’s gory field, 
And sword, which forced a recreant chief to yield ; 
The broken spear and shattered targe unite, 

The sad memorials of some former fight. 

These antlers gay were once the forest’s pride, 
This flask once hung by royal James’s side : 

And thousands gathered at the early dawn, 

When came ‘ one blast upon his bugle-horn,’ 

Here, grim old portraits frown through dingy frames, 
Once honored heroes — now forgotten names ; 
And ponderous shelves sustain a goodly store 
Of volumed treasures, filled with precious lore. 
How doth each object speak unto the heart, 
Call forth a sigh, or bid the tear-drop start ; 
Not for themselves alone, but this it is : 

The place, these relics, and these all, were his. 
How oft he sat within this olden chair, 

And gathered into words his musings there ; 
How ‘oft upon this desk his hand reclined, 
Penning the inspirations of his mind. 

His very garments these, and this his cane : 
We seem ‘to see it give support ag: iin, 

As mid his favorite walks within these ralls, 
Sir Watrer’s spirit haunts the echoing halls. 


Sweet Abbotsford! within thy blest retreat, 
How loth to leave thee are my lingering feet ; 
For thou hast been the home of Genius’ child, 
The nurse of tender love and passions wild. 
Here he awoke the romance and the lay, 
Shedding effulgence o’er life’s darkened day ; 
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Here the sweet legends of his country strung, 
And like rare jewels o’er her neck he hung ; 

And here the harp-strings struck with master-hand, 
Wreathing in rhythmed sounds thy storied land. 


And when of this proud pile no stone shall tell 

The place where once that master-mind did dwell, 

Still shall exist the words he did record 

Within thy sacred shrine, dear Abbotsford ; 

And those wild strains which woke so sweet of yore, 

Shall grace with beauty Scotland’s rugged shore. 
Abbotsford, July, 1850. 
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BY BE. A. DUPUY, AUTHOR OF ‘ TUE CONSPIRATOR.’ 


‘I wave always felt a yearning desire to learn the history of such; to know the influences by 
which they were surrounded in early life. — Mirror. 


‘Sue died —I dare not tell thee how ; 
But look! ’tis written on my brow! 
There read of Cain the curse and crime 
In characters unworn by time: 
Still ere thou dost condemn me, pacise.’— Toe Graour. 

In the gloomy cell of the condemned were two persons. A muscular 
and powerfully-made man, heavily ironed, sat on a low bench placed in 
one corner. At a glance an observer would have pronounced him a 
native of Ireland, and one far superior to the mass of immigrants who 
crowd to ourshores. His head was well formed, and covered with a thick 
mass of curling hair, of a light-brown color. The form of his mouth in- 
dicated courage and decision, and in the large blue eyes there was a thrill- 
ing expression of suffering and despair, which is never seen among the 
hardened in crime. It seemed as if the overburdened spirit looked forth 
from those mirrors of the soul, and in his extremity asked sympathy 
and consolation from those among whom his fearful lot was cast. 

His companion was a Catholic priest, whose attenuated features and 
transparent complexion indicated the severity with which the require- 
ments of his faith were practised. The beauty of his head and face, with 
the sun-light falling around him from the solitary window, was of a 
spiritual and highly intellectual order; and the tones of his voice, as he 
spoke in soothing accents to the condemned, were soft and clear as those 
of a woman. 

The prisoner spoke, and his voice sounded dull and hollow. Hope was 
extinguished in his soul, and all the lighter inflections which express the 
varied emotions stirring within us, had ceased to vary the monotonous 
sounds which issued from his lips. A few more hours, and for him 
Time would have ceased to revolve. What then had he to do with human 
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aspirations, with human joys? Nothing: his fate on earth was known : 
an outlaw’s life —a felon’s death ! 

Can we credit the great truth thata Divine Arcuitrect modelled the form 
from which earthly hands are about to thrust forth the subtle tenant by 
violence, and yet proce ed in the unholy purpose? Yea, those who would 
be shocked at the imputation of religious infidelity, do this without 
scruple, though the Christian comm: undment is, ‘Judge not, lest ye be 
judged.’ One would have supposed that the execution of Curisr by human 
hands would have struck so great a horror throughout the whole believing 
world, that henceforth such a form of * punishme nt would have been for- 
ever abolishe d. Spite of the doctrine pre rach d by Him, of ‘Pe Ace and 
good-will to all men,’ we still cling to the bloody Mosaic law, as if soe iety 
could not protect itself without the utter sacrifice of a guilt-stained and 
despairing creature, whose horror of his ap proaching doom paraly zes the 
soul, and renders the sense dull to the promises of mercy in a future 
world, which is denied him in this. The prisoner folded ‘his manacled 
hands over his breast, and said: 

‘Why should I seek to pr long my wretched existence by asking such 
a commutation of my sentence? Death is but one pang, whereas solitary 
confinement for life, to which I should probably be doc omed. would be a 
living torture. To live for ever alone! Think what that must be even to 
a man innocent of crime, and feel how far worse than the bed of Pro- 
crustes it must be to one like me. No, holy father, let me die before the 
time appointed by Nature. Thus let the tender mercies of my race towar¢ 
me be consummated.’ 

‘You are reckless, my son,’ said the priest mildly. ‘Think how far 
worse it will be to face an offended JUDGE in your present mood, than to 
live for repentance. 

‘Re »pentance !’ repeated the prisoner, in the same passionless manner: 

‘that is ever the jargon of your cloth, father: you condemn a man with- 

out adverting to as motives, which, in his view, often sanctify the act. 
Even murder can be palliated, in my opinion; and if I were free, and 
Reardon still bre athing on the surface of the earth, I would seek him and 
again take his life ! 

The priest looked at him rebukingly. As if the slumbering energies 
of his impetuous nature were sudd nly aroused by that look, the prisoner 
started from his seat; his pale features glowed; his eyes sparkled with 
fury, as he exclaimed : ‘Yes, I would tr: ample the life out of the wretch 
who murdered my love by decept'on and ill-treatment with as little, aye, 
with less compunction thanif he had planted his dagger in her he: art !” 

He covered his face with his hands, and large tears fell over them. 
Passionless as he was, the priest was touched by this overwhelming emotion 
in one who had hitherto been so passive. He laid his hand on the suf- 
ferer’s arm, and kindly said: ‘Tell me, my son, how it was.’ 

Me lting be neath the voice of frie ndly sy mpathy, the murderer wept like 
a child. "W hen he became calmer, he said : 

‘T will give you the history of my life, and you may judge me: 


‘T was born on a wild and rock-bound portion of the coast of Ireland. 
My father was at the head of a small and wretchedly-built village, whose 
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inhabitants were all, with one cuuption, Ww ‘aie You have heard of 


those lawless and hasdoned men who exist on the spoils of unfortunate 


mariners, whose destruction is often brought about through means of 


false lights placed as beacons of safety. Fit parentage, you “will say, for 
the murderer! ! 

‘My mother died before I can remember her, and the school-master of the 
parish was the only one who ever spoke to me of higher and nobler pur- 
suits than those followed by my father’s adherents. The Dominie was a poor 
creature, whose necessities compelled him to abide in our neighborhood, 
though his moral sense was greatly shocked at the crimes which were 
often. perpetrated around him. He fancied that he discovered some 
ee in me to the other urchins who were taught to read in his turf- 
built hovel, and many hours did he employ in endeavoring to impress on 
my young mind the great evil of spending a life in such a pursuit as that 

to which I seemed destined. The good man died while I was yet a mere 

child, and I soon forgot his lectures. The school-room was abandoned for 
the ocean, and I grew up a promising pupil of my father’s wild occupation. 
Young, buoyant, “full of activity, | was ardently attached to the adven- 
turous life I led. My moral perceptions were not active, and there was 
a keen delight in dé shing through the surf, when the billows threatened 
each moment to engulf my boat, in pursuit of the wealth the greedy waves 
seemed eager to claim as their prey. 

‘I cannot deny that in this absorbing object the shrieks of drowning 
wretches were too often unheeded, while we appropriated their property ; 
but I can truly say that I was never deaf to the voice of entreaty, and 
frequently drew on myself the anger of my father by saving those whose 
claims on his spoils sometimes seriously interfered with the profits of the 
expedition. He never, however, refused to relinquish p roperty thus 
claimed; for he was exceedingly desirous of allowing no serious cause of 

complaint to reach the ears of those who might m: ake him feel the strong 
arm of authority, even in the out-of-the-way pli ice in which he had fixed 
his residence. At an early age I considered myself as having no superior 
in my wild occupation. T he strong energies of my nature had no other 
outlet. For days I would remain alone on the ocean, with the storm 
careering ar ound my frail boat, and at such times my restless soul would 
look into the Future, and ask of Fate if such was ever to be my lot. My 
thoughts often soared beyond the limited horizon of my home, and I made 
several excursions among the cities of my native island; but I was glad 
to return to my wild retreat. Uncouth in manners and appearance, 
ignorant of the conventional forms of society, I keenly felt my inferior ity 
to the only class among whom I would have deigned to dwell. After 
such humiliation I enjoyed a fiercer pleasure in my solitary excursions on 
the deep. 

‘I cannot say that my life was passed without excess. Insuch a home 
as mine, that would have been impossible. The frequent brawl, the 
wassail- bow! and drunken revel were almost of nightly occurrence ; and 
I was fast sinking into the mere robber and inebriate, when an event oc- 
eurred which rescued me for a time from the abyss on the brink of which 
I was hovering.’ 

He paused, as if nerving himself for what was to follow, and the priest 
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gazed with strong interest on aia features over which swept many wild 
emotions, oceasionally softened by a gleam of tenderer feeling. ‘He at 
length proces ded : 

‘One evening, in the stormy month of March, a ship was seen from our 
look-out, drifting at the mercy of the winds and waves. The sky was a 
mass of leaden clouds, and the sun, as it sank from view, threw a lurid 
glare over the angry waters, such as one might fancy to arise from the 
dee spest abyss of Hades. My father ordered the false light to be shown, 
which had alre ady brought swift destruction on many a gall: ant bark. | 
knew not why, but my heart was interested in the fate of this vessel, and 
[ opposed his commands. 

‘Are you mad ?’ said he sternly; ‘do you not see that this is a ship of 
the largest class, and the spoils must be great ?? 

‘* But her decks are crowded with human beings,’ said I, lowering the 
glass through which I had been surveying her; ‘and there are many 
women among them. Put not up the false light, I conjure you. If she 
founders, the spoils are legitimately yours, but ? 

‘Even as I spoke the baleful licht streamed far up into the rapidly 
darkening air: a private signal hi 1d. been given to one of his men, and it 
was now too |: ate to remonstrate. I rushed to my own boat, calling on a 
boy who sometimes accompanied me on such occasions, to follow. One 
glance at the ship assured me that in five minutes she would be on the 
sunken rock over which the light gleamed, and no human power could 
prevent her from instantly going to pieces. My boat had weathered many 
a storm as severe as this threatened to be, and I was fearless as to the result. 
I resolved to die, or save some of the helpless creatures I had seen on the 
deck of the doomed ship. A whistle brought a large Newfoundland dog 
to my side, and in a very short time I was launched on the waves of the 
heaving ocean. My father nodded approvingly to me, thinking that I 
had made up my mind to assist as usual in rescuing our game from the 
waves. 

‘¢ Right, my boy!’ said he through his speaking trumpet : ‘ all you save 
to- night shall be long to yourself alone.’ 

‘] was borne be yond ‘the reach of his voice, and as I turned my face 
toward the ship, there came a violent burst of thunder which seemed to 
fill the echoing vault of heaven, attended by a continued flashing of light- 
mng. Mingled with its awful roar was a ery more terrible still, that of 
human agony uttering its wild appeal to Heaven for mercy in the last dire 
extremity. The ship had struck, and hundreds were cast into the ocean. 
The struggling wretches vainly raised their arms from the foaming waters, 
and implored help from those who could have saved had they so willed 
it. The boats passed on and left them to their fate. 

‘Having only myself and the boy to propel my boat, we did not reach 
the scene of action so soon as the rest. As I came within speaking 
distance, my father shouted to me to save a large box which was within 
reach of my boat-hooks, but I was deaf to his voice. Also near me 
were two of the unfortunate persons who had been shipwrecked. A man, 
with a female form clasped to his breast, was feebly struggling with the 
waves. I saw that his strength was nearly exhausted, and before I could 
reach him, both must sink. Then came my noble dog to my assistance. I 
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pointed to the dehlen Somes Sestea sprang into the water, and swam to 
the side of the unfortunates : he seized the dress of the lady, made an 
effort to sustain them against the force of the raging waters, and turned a 
piteous glance on me as he felt their united weight too much for his 
strength. ‘Courage, old fellow!’ I shouted, and made a de ‘sperate plunge 
with my boat to reach them. The impetus of the rising billow sent me 
past them. The father, for such 1 knew him to be, with sublime self- 
sacrifice relaxed his hold, and turning his death- -pale face toward me, 
uttered some words which were lost amid the howling of the blast, and 
sank for ever from my sight. Relieved of the double weight, Hector now 
gallantly struck out for my boat, and in a short space of time I had drawn 
the senseless girl from the waves. I wrapped her in my sailor’s jacket, 
and used every means in my power to restore her. A few drops of brandy, 
from a small flask I carried in my pocket, brought a faint shade of color 
to her cheeks and lips, and presently she unclosed her eyes and gazed 
wildly around. With a shudder she again closed them, and seemed to 
relapse into insensibility. 

‘*She must have immediate attention or she will perish!’ I exclaimed, 
and I bent vigorously to the oar. Barney steered, and I never for an 
instant raised my eyes from the sweet p: ale face before me until my boat 
grated on the strand. 

‘Never have I seen so purely beautiful a countenance as was hers. It 
seemed to me to be the mortal vesture chosen by one of the angels of 
heaven to express to earthly souls all the attributes ‘of the children of light. 
She was fair as the lily which has just unfolded its stainless leaves to the 
kisses of the sun, with hair of a bright golden hue clinging in damp curls 
around her slender form. Her eyes were of the color of the cloudless 
summer heaven, and the pale lips were so exquisitely cut that a sculptor 
might have been proud to copy them for his beau idéal of human loveli- 
ness. I gazed and worshipped this creature, rescued by myself from the 
jaws of destruction. Hitherto I had thought little of love. The speci- 
mens of the female sex in ourrough settlement were, as may be supposed, 
not of avery attractive description. Coarse, uneducated, toil-worn women, 
and girls who promised in a few years to emulate their mothers in home- 
liness, possessed no charms for me. It is true, that in my occasional 
visits to the more civilized portions of my country, I saw many of the 
beautiful and gently nurtured, but they were place 1d so far above me that 
it would have seemed as rational to become enamored of the fairest star 
in heaven, and think to make it mine. But this lovely girl had been 

rescued by me ; her life had been my gift, and she seemed of right to be- 

long to me. All, save herself, had perished from the wreck; she was 
probably alone in the world, and I hugged to my soul the hope that in 
me, her preserver, she would find father, ‘brother, lover, all united. 

‘My thoughts were interrupted by the voice of my father, who had just 
landed with a boat-load of bales and boxes. 

‘* How is this, Erlon?’ he thundered. ‘Have you again dared to save 
life, and neglect the object of our expedition? Fool! you will yet be 
driven forth as a drone from the hive. The girl’s dead ; throw her into 
the sea; she will be a dainty morsel for the sharks.’ 

‘The girl raised her head as he spoke, and cast a wild look around her. 
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‘Father ! oh, where is my father?’ said she, in a piercing tone. ‘ 0 Gop, let 
me die!’ and she clasped her hands over her eyes as if to shut out the vision 
of the swarthy, reckless-looking men who pressed forward to gaze upon 
her. 

‘* Hear her prayer,’ said the old man, brutally ; ‘in with her at once! 
We want no witnesses against us of this night’s work.’ 

‘He stepped forward as if to put his threat in execution. She shivered, 
and shrank beneath the covering I had placed around her. I arose, and 
stepping between them, said: ‘ You must first throw me in, for, by the 
heaven above us, we both go together! I have your own promise for all I 
succeeded in savin; g, and I claim this waif as my own.’ 

‘* Be it so,’ said he, sneeringly ; ‘I always knew you to be an idiot. A 
profitable adive snture, truly, this is like ly to prove to you.’ 

‘*T am satistied with it, at all events, I replied, and he strode aw: ay. I 
then turned to the young girl, and said in as soft a tone as I could com- 
mand : 

‘* Fear nothing, beautiful being. I am rough in appearance, but my 
heart is in the right pin ce. I will protect you. I will be to you a friend.’ 

‘* Am then alone?’ she asked, in an accent of indeseribable anguish. 
‘Oh, why did you not suffer me to perish with the rest? W retched, 
W retched Alice! to survive all that loved her, 

‘* Not all, lady, for Z am here,’ I said naively. 

‘¢You! I know you not; all — all have perishe d. Forgive me,’ she con- 
tinued, seeing the bl: ank expression of my countenance; ‘I know not what 
I say. The » wretched are excusable.’ 

‘* Ah!’ I replied with fervor, ‘I am too happy in being made the instru- 
ment of serving such a being as you are to take offence at words wrung from 
the over-burdened heart. Come with me, fair Alice, and I will plaee you 
in safety.’ I conducted her to the cottage of an old woman, who had 
been my nurse. Though rough and frightful, she was kindly in her na- 
ture, and I knew would do any thing to oblige me.’ 

The narrator paused, arose, and rapidly paced the floor, his hands ner- 
vously working, and the cold drops streaming from his corrugated brow. 
He again threw himself upon his seat, and remained so long silent, that 
the priest ventured to speak to him : 

‘My friend, time p: asses. The sun is going to his rest, and beyond that 
hour I can not remain.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said the prisoner, in a subdued tone; ‘but the reeollee- 
tions that crowd on my mind madden me. Think what it is to me, the 
condemned, the outcast, to speak of past happiness. It is like rending 
apart soul and body, to dw ell on bright scenes amid the profound yet pal- 
pable darkness of guilt and woe that is ever present with me. ‘ The heart 
knoweth its own ‘bitterness,’ was once quoted to me by Aer lips. Ah! 
how overwhelmingly significant is that phrase to the guilt-stricken ! 
My Gop, my Gop! pardon and forgive; for THou knowest the pro- 
vocation !” 

The priest breathed a few words of consolation and hope, and again the 
bitter waves of anguish rolled back from his soul, and left him calm. He 
sat a few moments silent, as if recalling the scenes he was about to depict ; 
his brow cleared, his eyes lighted up with love and joy; for a few brief mo- 
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ments the magic of the happy sant seemed to hold maauilits sway over 
his mind. He continued : 

‘Heretofore my character had been undeveloped. The ‘master-passion’ 
was required to show me my true nature. As the warmth of the sun is 
needful to give life and beauty to the productions of earth, so the soul of 
man remains in its germ until love has aroused and expanded his being 
into the more perfect state of existence. All the better feelings of my na- 
ture were brought into action, for I loved a being far superior to myself; 
one who I felt would long ere ‘this have perished in the atmosphere of evil 
in which I had been reared. Until I knew this pure girl I had never felt 
all the degradation, the debasing effects of my mode of life; but now I 
blushed before her, and resolved to rescue myself from my associates and 
become worthy of her. 

‘Alice was many weeks recovering from the shock she had sustained, 
and the subsequent exposure. During that time a portion of our men, 
headed by my father, had perished in one of their expeditions. I thus 
became by hereditary descent the head of the village. In pursuance of 
my recent determinations, I at once delegated my authority to a nephew 
of my nurse, the same Reardon on whose body "T have since perpetrated 
such fell revenge as he merited. I learned from Alice that the ship was 
bound for New -York, from Liverpool, and five hundred souls were on 
board when she struck. ‘And must so many perish to bring thee to my 
side?’ was my thought; for I felt that she was the guardian angel sent 
to save me from utter destruction. 

‘For many days after the storm bodies were washed on shore, which were 
thrown into one common grave. Among them I recognized the father 
of Alice, and gave him sepulture with my own hands. T selected a small 
headland which sloped gradually toward the sea; the green sward was 
shaded by a single thorn-tree, beneath whose she iter I placed the grave 
of the unfortunate stranger. When Alice had sufficiently recovered to 

walk to the spot, I led ‘her thither and pointed out the “mound which 
marked his resting-place. She thanked me with many tears, and from 
that hour I date the commencement of my interest in her heart. 

‘On that spot I learned the simple history of Alice. Her father was an 
officer on half-pay in the British army. He had no influential connections, 
and never rose beyond the rank of Lieutenant. A severe wound received 
in the battle of Waterloo affected his health so seriously that he was com- 
pelled to retire from active service ; but his pension supported himself and 
his only child in comfort. As his health, however, visibly declined, he 
anxiously contemplated the future fate of his ds aughter ; and after mature 
reflection resolved to visit the United States in search ‘of a brother who 
had emigrated to that country many years before, and had there accumu- 
lated a fortune. Alice said she had no other relatives except the family 
of this uncle. In the wide world she was alone, without the means of 
reaching him, even if she could have vemsehoond: the place of his abode. 
Many of her father’ s effects had been saved, but among them were no let- 
ters or papers which gave any information relative to the residence of Mr. 
Crawford. 

‘During the illness of Alice I had busied myself in preparing for her 
an abode removed a short distance from the village. About half a mile 
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from the sea stood a lonely and deserted cottage, sheltered by several fine 
trees. The rank grass had overgrown the ws valks in the garden, and the 
few shrubs which some unknown hand had planted around the house, 
had spread in wild luxuriance over the miniature lawn. I put every 
thing in order myself. The ruined portico was securely propped, and the 
graceful vine made to trail its foliage over the rustic pillars which sup- 
ported it. Among the accumulated stores of my deceased father, concealed 
in vaults constructed for the purpose, I sought the richest carpets for the 
floor, and the most beautifully-wrought fabries with which the mildewed 
walls were hung. I made a visit to a distant town, and secre ‘tly purchased 
every article of luxury which could be desired in the household ‘of the most 
delic ately-nurtured of Fashion’s daughters. 

‘When ‘ Vine Cottage,’ as I named the place, was ready for the re- 
ception of its mistress, I secretly induced old Elspeth to remove thither; 
and after spending an hour of sweet communion at her father’s grave, 
I persuaded Alice to walk with me in the direction of the cottage. As 
we drew near it, she expressed her admiration of its simply elegant ap- 
pearance, and seemed surprised to find so neat a residence in such a 
vicinity. 

‘¢ A friend of mine lives here, dear Alice,’ said 1; ‘let us visit her.’ 

‘ Alice acquiesced with an air of interest, and I led her forward. — Els- 
peth met us at the door. I will not attempt to describe her astonishment 
and delight when she found that this charming place was to be her future 
abode. “She turned her beautiful eyes on me, humid with tears, and said: 

‘* You must be the possessor of Aladdin’s wonderful lamp to accomplish 
so much in so short a time. But, no; I wrong you, Erlon: perseverance 
and affection are the true sources of what you have here accomplished. 
I can never sufficiently thank you, my friend, my brother!’ 

‘*No, not a brother,’ said [ abruptly; ‘I love you far better than a 
brother.’ 

‘Elspeth had left us, and I poured forth my passion with eloquence in- 
spired by its own intensity. I ended by saying: 

‘¢T do not ask you to live for ever in this horrible neighborhood. Since 
I have known you I have ceased to be a wrecker. Never since that event- 
ful night have I gone forth with the band, and from the hour of my father’s 
death his authority has been given by me into the hands of my namesake, 
Erlon Reardon.’ 

‘ Alice slightly shuddered at the mention of his name, but at the moment 
I was so aheorbe d in my own feelings that I did not observe her emotion. 
She answered my passionate declaration, as ne arly as I can remember, in 
the following words, pronounced with a sweet seriousness which was very 
impressive : 

‘¢T will not deny, Erlon, that your delicate kindness, from one from whom 
I could least have e xpecte .d it, has made a dee ‘p impression on my feel- 
ings; and that impression is perhaps heightened by my forlorn and des- 
titute condition. But [ cannot conceal from you that I will never consent 
to marry a man who has, only through his passion for me, torn himself 
from a pursuit opposed alike by the laws of Gop and humanity. Your 
sorrow for the past must come from a higher source. Your soul must be 
bowed in humility before the throne of Him whose commands you have 
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outraged, and your life must show the effects of your repentance, before I 
would dare to trust my earthly lot in your keeping. 

‘* What more canI do?’ I bitterly asked. ‘Ihave been born and reared 
in darkness, and if I am willing to accept the light which first shone on 
my benighted path through your agency, do I not manifest a desire to 
improve 2’ 

‘* But I fear that you regard the weak instrument more than Him who 
threw me in your way, ’ she replied with a faint smile. ‘ But let us not 
misunderstand each other, Erlon. I joyfully accept the missiou which has 
been appointed me. I see in you so much that is excellent, so much that 
is noble, that to me it will be a delightful task to assist you in overcom- 
ing the evil which is naturally foreign to your soul. The di: ry will arrive 
when I can with confidence place my hand in yours as your wife, even as 
I now give it as your plighted bride.’ 

ai rapturously received it: but after a vain attempt to repress my feel- 
ings, I entreated her to wed me then, and I would never cease striving 
after the excellence she wished me to attain. But on that score she was 
obdurate. Her hand must be the reward of my entire reformation, not 
the precursor of it. 

‘From that period I spent the greater portion of my time with Alice. 
She was passionately fond of reading, and, what few women are, an excel- 
lent classic scholar. She accounted for this by informing me that her 
father had been originally designed for the church, and was educated with 
that view; but afterward rebelled against the parental decree, and entered 
the army. He was a passionate admirer of the old authors, and imparted 
to his daughter his own knowledge of, and exceeding love for their beau- 
ties. 

‘Among the things cast on shore from the ship was a box of Mr. Craw- 
ford’s treasured books, and to them I added such modern works as were 
most congenial to the taste of Alice. I have mentioned that my educa- 
tion had not proceeded much beyond its first elements, and now for the 
first time did I begin to appreciate the intense enjoyment found in literary 
pursuits. I studie d dee ‘ply, and was soon competent to converse with my 
mistress on the beauties of her favorite authors. We then read toge ther, 
and I sought, while reading aloud the impassioned strains of the poet, to 
express by the varied intonations of my voice the tender and soul-thrilling 
emotions with which my listener inspired me; for I felt when near her an 
ineffable satisfaction, as if the soul had found its better part, and the being 
that was needed to comple te my existence was beside me. A holy calm 
pervaded my whole being — springing not from the dull lifelessness which 
falls over the stupid or inert, but from the fulness of content. The assur- 
ance that I was making my self daily more worthy to claim this beloved 
girl as my own, spread through my soul a delicious, all-pervading sense of 
uninterrupted happiness. No man, however rough, could thus associate 
with a delicate sud refined woman without acquiring some of the elegance 
which distinguished her. I imperceptibly lost the clownish air which had 
so often bitterly mortified me; and as my perceptions became more acute 
I saw in my own manners all that could render me repulsive, and hastened 
to correct it. 

‘Ah! if Alice would then have married me, all the horror, all the 
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wretchedness which has ensue d might have been avoided! But I must 
not anticip ate. * 

‘Eighteen months passed thus, and again I urged Alice to listen to my 
prayers for an immediate union. She re plied : 

‘The time has now arrived when I ean express to you the scruples 
which still fill my mind. Your pe reeptions are now so correct that I be- 
lieve you will feel with me that it is wrong for you to retain the wealth 
your father’s pursuit enabled him to accumulate. 

‘*T have thought of this,’ said I; ‘ but how could it possibly be returned 
to its rightful owners? Beside, much of it is legally the right of those 
who rescued it from the ocean at the risk of life. All was not purchased 
at so fearful a price as when you’ 

‘She interrupted me gently: ‘It matters not how obtained, Erlon ; its 
possession will bring with it a curse. I cannot consent to enjoy the prop- 
erty the loss of which, perh: PS, consummated the ruin of its rightful 
owners. You may think, perhaps, that for nearly two years past L have 
very quietly submitted to this: but the object I had in view in rescuing 
a human being, ¢ ap: able of better things, from such a life, was my motive ; 
and to my mind it seemed good. But now we must leave this place. 
Your duty leads you to a hiehe r sphere, where you must seek the means 
of a more honorable supp rt. While you do this, [ will obtain a home 
among the Sisters of Charity in Dublin, and in acts of mercy and kind- 
ness pass the time until you are in circumstances to claim me as: your 
wife.’ 

‘*No, no! dear Alice, you must not expose yourself to such privations 
as are endured by those excellent women. I will go forth and seek inde- 
pendence, but you must remain with my good Elspeth; she loves me as 
a mother, and will watch over you for my sake.’ 

‘*T cannot remain when you leave,’ said Alice quietly, but decisively. 

‘IT pressed her so earnestly for her reason, and op we d her wish to go 
so strongly, that she at le ngth said with great reluctance 

‘*Tf you will not be satisfied without a reason, I must give you the true 
one, Erlon: but promise me that you will not give way to anger.’ 

‘I gave the de sired promise, and she then said i in a low tone: 

‘¢T should not feel quite safe here in your absence. The nephew of 
Elspe th, in spite of his knowle dge of our engagement, often intrudes him- 
self in my prese nce, and speaks of his passion for me in words that some- 
times te rrify me,’ 

‘IT started up in irrepre sssible wrath : 

‘* Cowardly rascal !-I will instantly punish him !’ 

‘* Nay, remember your promise, de arest Erlon” said Alice in her softest 
tone. I was insta ntly calmed, so magical was her influence over me, and 
I seated myself by her side. Our plans were then talked over and defi- 
nitely arranged. T proposed to go at once to Dublin, and with a sum of 
money which had been hoarded by my father, get into some mercantile 
emp loyme nt, for which I considere d myself we IP fitted. I promised Alice 
that so soon as I could possibly spare such a sum, the whole amount I 
had taken from my father’s stores should be placed in the hands of a com- 
petent person to be dispensed in charities, thus clearing myself of all par- 
ticipation in the fruits of his crimes. She was to obtain an asylum with 
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the Sites of Charity as ike hed ry for she steadily refused to be 
any longer dependent on me until the period had arrived when she 
should become my wife. 

‘Our intentions were silently but quickly put into execution ; and on the 
third morning after our consultation every thing was in readiness for our de- 
parture. Until the carriage I had sent for by a trusty person was at the 
door, even Elspeth remaine ed in ignorance of our intended flitting. I then 
sought the village, and announced to the people my final departure. They 
heard me in silence; the majority of them had already looked on me as 
one expatriated from their band. 

‘In spite of the change in me, some of the old leaven still remained ; 
and I could not refrain from giving a parting blow to Reardon for having 
dared to raise his eyes to the object of my adoring love. There had been 
a feud existing from boyhood between him and a young man named Ca- 
sey, both born and reared to their present mode of life; and when I with- 
drew from the command which devolved on me at my father’s death, there 
had been a struggle between the two as to which should assume the au- 
thority I resigned. Reardon applied to me, and as the nephew of my 
nurse I preferred him as my successor. As my last act among the villa- 
gers I now reversed that decision, and appointed Ira Casey as the repre- 
sentative of my hereditary right. I turned away amid the acclamations 
of Casey’s partisans, and Reardon approached me. His face was pale with 
concentrated passion, and in his eyes was an expression that for one mo- 
ment made even my strong nerves quiver. His voice was scarcely above 
a whisper, but it was peculis rly distinct : 

‘Though the same arm had enfolded us in infancy, though the same 
mother had nursed us, I would still have sworn tow ard you inextinguish- 
able hatred for this cowardly act. If you had left me in peace, I should 
have forgotten the blue-eyed daughter of the Briton, and have suffered 
you to live in happiness. But now, in your hour of brightest hope, re- 
member Reardon, and let his name send a thrill of fear to your soul; for 
I solemnly swear to you to destroy that happiness if it should cost me 
my life!’ 

“‘T laughed aloud, and turned off, sayin 

‘*T defy thee, braggart! The whole » ae knows how much Erlon 
Reardon is given to boasting of his future exploits.’ 

‘*Call it a boast, if you will; but to you it shall yet become a terrible 
reality.’ 

‘*Do your worst!’ I replied with a sneer, and hastily waving an adieu 
to the assembled throng, I hurried toward ‘ Vine Cottage,’ and in a few 
moments was borne away from ———— for ever. 

‘Knowing the catastrophe which has since occurred, you will be sur- 
prised to hear that I re ally had no fear of the machinations of Reardon. 
I knew him to be a great braggart, as I had said; and his threats against’ 
those who offended him were a standing j jest in the village, for they had 
never in any instance been fulfilled. My taunt perhaps | stung him into 
the accomplishment of his words to me; or his passion for Alice was so 
great as to urge him onward in wrecking her happiness, sooner than see 
her mine. 

‘Reardon possessed a talent which had often afforded me much amuse- 
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ment, and I had never eens of the evil dienes it might oii him 
to wield over those who were not on their guard against “him. He was 
an admirable ventriloquist, and an excellent mimic. Often have I been 
startled by his voice sounding so exactly like an echo of my own that the 
nicest ear must have been deceived. We were near ly the same size and not 
unlike in features, and he could mimic my walk and air so accurately 
that, by a dim light, my best friend would have declared the counterfeit 
the true man. Alice was not aware of this, and to spare her some unea- 
siness I never mentioned the threat of Reardon. From these simple causes 
sprang all the evil that afterward ensued. Are we not indeed the blind 
puppets of a fate that is inevitable ? 

‘My son,’ said the mild voice of the priest, ‘we make our own fate, and 
the shadows which darken our path are thrown from the evil passions of 
our nature. Had you left Reardon to his wild command, you had not now 
been here, his condemned executioner.’ 

‘True, true; but I must hasten. The remaining part of my unhappy 
story must be told in as few words as possible, or I shall madden over 
its recital. 

‘We went to Dublin, and put our mutual plans in execution. I was 
successful beyond my hopes, and anticipated our union at the end of my 
first year in the capital. I entered into partnership with a substantial tra- 
der, and after several months I was compelled to go over to England on 
business. An advantageous opening for a branch of our trade presented 
itself in one of the sea-port towns in that country, and I was reluctantly 
compelled to take charge of it. It was impossible for Alice to leave Ire- 
land until the year had expired for which she had assumed the garb of a 
Sister of Charity ; and though we both repined at our separation, we were 
compelled to submit to the fate which parted us. We wrote frequently, 
and it was mutually arranged that at the end of her probation we should 
be united. 

‘As the time of our union drew near, I was so pressed with affairs of 
the last importance to my future prosperity, that I found it impossible to 
leave home long enough to visit Ireland and claim my bride. I wrote to 
Alice, informing her of the circumstances which detained me; and re- 
quested her to take the first packet for Liverpool, where I would meet her 
and have every thing in readiness for our immediate marriage. A vessel 
would be in waiting “to convey us to my place of residence, so soon as the 
ceremony was performed. I sent this letter by my confidential clerk, who 
I afterward found was in the pay of my dire enemy. The answer duly 
came, promising to be punctual; and words can convey to you no idea of 
my happiness. ‘ Another week, and she will be mine!’ I repeated a thou- 
sand times. 

‘I made every arrangement that could promote her comfort ; and hav- 
ing chartered a vessel for the purpose, set out with a light heart. The 
captain of my craft proved, as I then thought, very stupid in the naviga- 
tion of his vessel; but I afterward knew that he had been bribed to delay 
my arrival. I did not reach Live rpool until many hours after I should 
have been married. I hurried with breathless interest to the hotel, and 
inquired for Miss Crawford. The answer which I there received almost 
paralyzed me : 
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‘© A lady of th: at name was married here last evening at eight o’clock, 
and immediately embarked with her husband on a ship. bound for Amer- 
ica.’ 

‘Married! Who then was her husband? I knew at once; but I need 
not repeat to you all my phrenzied inquiries, nor the dark certainty which 
fell on my soul that Reardon was the cause of this terrible catastrophe !’ 

He again | pace «d the floor in deep agitation. 

‘Yes, yes!’ he continued ; ‘he came indeed in my hour of brightest hopes ! 
I will now tell you what I subsequently heard from the lips ‘of the dying 
Alice ; for once again we met face to face, and I beheld upon her brow 
the impress of approaching death, and thanked Gop that it was so. I 
could without tears lay her in the silent earth, knowing that her pure 
spirit was with ange Is; but it rived my soul with unutterable pangs to 
know that she was the wife of such a wretch as Reardon. 

‘On the night of my expected arrival in Liverpool, Reardon, who was 
kept informed of all my plans by my perfidious clerk, personated me with 
such success that even Alice was deceived. He met her in a room very 
dimly lighted, and under the pretence that he was very much hurried by 
the captain, who wished to avail himself of wind and tide in his favor, he 
wore his cloak ready for instant de ‘parture. His hair was of the same 
color, and disposed as I always wore mine; he spoke to her in her lover’s 
voice, and Alice, hurried, agitate -d, half- blinded by her tears, doubted not 
that I was beside her. The license was handed to the clergyman, who 
hurried over the ceremony, and within half an hour after Reardon’s ap- 
pearance at the hotel, they were on board a ship which was ready to sail 
immediately. They remained on deck until the vessel was many miles 
from land; and when Reardon felt himself secure in the avowal of his 
villany, he resolved to exult in the anguish of his victim. He entered her 
state-room, and seating himself before her, said : 

‘* Alice Crawford, you acknowledge yourself my lawful wife in the sight 
of Heaven, and you have willingly come on board this ship to accom- 
pany me to my home?’ 

** Assur ony dear Erlon ; why such questions?’ said Alice. 

‘*Erlon? yes, Erlon is the name I bear in common with him who is 
dear to you; and from him have I stolen you. Behold!’ 

‘He dropped the cloak, threw off his hat, and stood before her. Alice 
uttered an exclamation, and fell fainting from her seat. Oh, had she then 
died! But no; she revived to know and feel the full bitterness of her lot. 
Vain were her pathetic entreaties ; vain her protestations that she would 
never consider herself as his wife. In reply to the first he said: 

‘*T love you quite as well as Purcel, and you-must make up your mind 
to fulfil the vows you have this night uttered. And to her threat to ap- 
peal to the captain and passengers, and state the diabolical deception he 
had practised,’ he replied : 

‘*T have provided for every contingency, Madam. The captain believes 
you to be my insane wife, whom I am taking to New-York on a visit to 
your parents, in the hope that the sight of your native home may benefit 
your mind. I have already anticipated } your story, and represented it as 
the vagary of a disordered intellect. My arrangements are all made, and 
you leave this state-room no more until we reach New-York. Withdraw 
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your affections as speedily as possible from Purcel, and centre them on 
your lawful husband, or it may be worse for you.’ 

‘Fancy the torture of such a situation to a high-principled and sensitive 
girl! Reardon was true to his word, and her story was listened to incred- 
ulously by the maid, the only person beside himself who was allowed ac- 
cess to her during the voyage. By the time they reached New-York her 
spirit was completel; ly broken, and her health in an alarming state of decay. 
This enraged Re ardon, and he brutally reproached her with grieving over 

; loss. Indeed, I believe he sometimes proceeded beyond reproaches 
toward his he Ipless and now uncomplaining victim. She bore it al! in si- 
lence, for she felt that death would soon release her from the sufferings she 
endured. 

‘On their arrival in this city Reardon procured a house, and set his ser- 
vant as a spy on her during his absence from home. Alice made an 
atte mpt to escape from his power, determined to throw herself on the 
protection of the first person she met, who looked as if he might give cre- 
dence to her story. The servant followed ‘and brought her back to her 
prison, and when Reardon returned his anger knew no bounds. Then I 
know he struck her, for she fell with violence against the sharp corner of 
a table; and that blow upon her breast hastened the doom that was al- 
ready impending over her. 

‘To die with him was horrible, and she next found means through the 
agency of an intelligent child, who sometimes played beneath her win- 
dow, to send to one of the city papers a letter containing an advertisement 
addressed to her unknown uncle. She knew that Re ardon never read 
any thing, and equally well, that there was little danger of being discoy- 
ered by him in this last elifort to escape from the horrible thraldom in 
which she was held. 

‘ Several weeks rolled away — weeks of sickening doubts and harrowing 
fears ; but at length the hour of her rescue came. One morning, shortly 
after Reardon had left the house, a carriage stopped before the door, con- 
taining an elderly lady and gentleman, w who inquired for Alice. It was 
her uncle and his w ife, and after he aring her story he instantly removed 
her to his hotel, from whence in another ‘hour they started for his residence 
in the interior of the State, thus eluding all chances of discovery by 
Reardon. 

‘It was by mere chance that the advertisement had reached Mr. Craw- 
ford. When it did, he lost notime in seeking his brother’s daughter, and 
offering her his protection. Alice felt assured that I would follow her, and 
she yearned to behold me once more, before her eyes for ever closed in 
this world. Yes, she was dying of a broken heart, while I madly 
ploughed the ocean in pursuit, of her destroyer. The ship was detained 
by long calms, and I bowed in abject supplication to the Gop of the 
storm, to send us wind that might waft me to the land I so ardently de- 
sired to behold. At last, hago: ard from intense suffe ring, and half mad- 
dened with the fever on my mind, I stood upon the ‘sod of the New 
World. 

I at once sought out the post-office, for I knew that if still living, 
Alice would there have —_— da clue to her abode. I found a letter 
from her uncle, directing me to his residence, and the last words sent a 
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cold ia sieligalens thrill Guntgh my wu ‘Come so soon as this 
reaches you, if you would find ‘Alice alive; her only desire now is to 
behold you,’ he wrote. The letter bore the ‘date of the previous month. 
If I could but see her again, I felt that I could resign her; but to be- 
hold no more the being who had become so knit to my very existence ; 
to find the grave closed over that form of unequalled beauty; was a 
thought which made my brain whirl, and my blood grow cold. I learned 
the route to , hear which place was Mr. Craw ford’ s residence. I took 
my seat in the first stage-coach which left for that town, and was borne 
toward my dying Alice. I cannot tell you how the day and night which 
I spent on the road passed. I know that my mind was not perfectly 
clear ; but one idea filled it: Alice, dead or dying, and I condemned to 
live for ever alone. In this wide and breathing world, so filled with 
human aspirations and human hopes, I felt myself doomed to wander 
without ties and without sympathy. Then came the image of him who 
had thus desolated my path, and at once a stern, cold resolve filled my 
mind. 

‘When we stopped, I mechanically ate, because I feared that without 
nourishment the unnatural tension of my nerves might incapacitate me 
from going through with the trying ordeal which awaited me. I at le neth 

reached the house. I dismounted at the gate, and walked up the avenue. 

My feet seemed glued to the ground, and | faltered hike a drunken man, 
as I slowly drew near the portico, afraid to learn that I had arrived too 
late. 

‘A gentleman met me at the door, and my parched lips syllabled the 
name of Alice. He read the question L would have asked, in my agonized 
and distorted countenanee. ‘ She lives,’ he said, and led me toward her r apart- 
ment. 

‘The doors were all wide open, for it was summer, and in a darkened 
room, on a bed whose snowy drapery was scareely whiter than her face, 
lay my adored Alice in a calm slumber. I approached and leaned over 
her: then I could mark the ravages which suffering had made on her 
sweet features; but I read on her tranquil brow, and in the subdued ex- 
pression of her small mouth, that the angel of peace had folded his wings 
over her departing spirit. I felt that her trust in a higher Power had 
subdued the bitterness of approaching death, and I prayed fervently to 
be enabled even then to say: ‘My Gop, not my will, but Tune be done ; 
but my rebellious heart would not «hus be schooled. A moment I dared 
to ask why she, who loved all human things, who would turn aside from 
her path to spare the meanest insect that crawls, should have this unutter- 
able load of suffering laid on her? My burning tears fell over her; I 
knew not that I wept, until she unclosed her eyes, and wiped from her 
cheek a lucid drop which had fallen there. She gazed upon me with a 
radiant smile ; a bright gleam from the Heaven to which she was hasten- 
ing seemed to shine over her lovely countenance, and she stretched forth 
her emaciated hands to me : 

¢* Ah, I dreamed this. I knew you would come. Heaven is kind to 
permit another earthly meeting, before 1 go henee. My beloved Erlon, 
you are just in time!’ 

‘She turned to her uncle, and requested him to leave us alone for a 
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brief space. The old gentleman wished. and I dun listened to the 
narrative of her sufferings. 

‘The whirlwind, in its greatest might, is the only fitting type of the 
wild thoughts and bitter purposes which ‘filled my mind. In the darkest 
recess of my soul I registered a vow to seek Reardon over the world, 
until I had signally av enged her wrongs, my own blighted manhood, and 
darkened future. 

Alice then spoke of mercy and peace to all men, and conjured me for 
my own sake to spare her destroyer. I heard without accurately com- 
prehending her. My future course was irrevocably determined, and with 
that stupef: ction which only the extreme of mental suffering can produce, 
I listened to her dying words. 

‘In two hours after my arrival the family was called in to receive her 
last farewell. I supported her upon my travel-stained breast, which no 
longer heaved with the wild pulsations of anguish that had so long thrilled 
in every throb of my heart. No; the worst was known, and above my 
great serrow arose the intense and burning desire for vengeance. Two 
great emotions cannot exist together: one must succumb to the other. 

‘Alice comprehended something of what was passing in my mind, and 
almost with her last breath she murmured : ‘ Ve ngeance is mine, saith the 
Lorp!’ 

‘I muttered: ‘Aye; but He often chooses earthly instruments by 
which to accomplish it.’ 

‘She died; and imprinting a last kiss upon her pale lips, I strode from 
the house. I could not remain to perform the last rites to her precious 
remains, for I had a higher duty to perform. 

‘I wandered in the woods, in communion with the spirit of the dead, 
until the returning stage arrived. I was then borne to the scene of anti- 
cipated retribution. It was midnight when I reached New-York. I felt 
that I could not rest: in such a condition of feverish excitement, motion 
was the only state I could bear, and I hurriedly paced the streets, arrang- 
ing in my mind the means of discovering my doomed enemy. Day was just 
beginning to dawn when I passed the open door of an oyster-cellar, from 
which two men were emerging. A voice spoke which made my blood 
bubble in my veins. It was Reardon. He said: ‘I shall leave to-day, 
or that fool Purcel will be on my er If that girl had not played me 
such a trick, I should long since have been buried in the far W est, where 
I would hav e defied him to find me. I have fooled aw ay too mach time 
in trying to seek her out.’ 

‘He stepped on the pavement. At that moment a line of rosy light shot 
upward from the rising sun, and streamed full on my pale and determined 
countenance. Reardon recoiled and drew his knife from his breast. Not 
a word was spoken ; we rushed on each other, and I sheathed my dagger 
in his traitorous heart. I was instantly arrested, and now I am to die for 
having consummated an act of justice.’ 

Tue prisoner ceased, and the priest said emphatically : ‘ Your life must 
be saved, myson. I must now leave you, but you shall hear from me ere 
long.’ 

Wewill only add that all the facts of the case being laid before the Gov- 
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ernor, the sentence of Erlon ea was a foally deagh to eameinnimneel for 
ten years. His good conduct caused that time to “be reduced to half the 
term. Once more free, he went to St. Louis, and there joined a band of 
trappers bound for the far West. Let us hope that in the eternal forest, 
far from the haunts of civilized men, he has found that peace and trust in 
the future which is Life’s most precious possession. 

Augusta, Kentucky. 


T H E RTA PASTS « 


* Sursum deorsum,’— PLauTvs. 
’Opwpet 0 obpavdbev Boic. —Homer. 
‘ Sicu a gettin’ up stairs.’ — OLp Sone. 


Eveene, and Franx and I, three bosom-friends, 
Stood idly chatting by the college-door, 

What time our merry mates, a furlong off, 
Made the gymnasium ring with boisterous glee, 
As was their wont before the evening task. 
Behind the barrier of the western hills 

The outcast sun had laid him down to die ; 

But eastward et athwart the shadowed vale, 
His passing glory flushed the awful brow 

Of cloud- -communing Gray-Lock, as he stood 
With all his pines on tiptoe, gazing down 
Upon his brother Titan’s crimson pyre. 


As thus the twilight deepened round us there 
Commingling blithe discourse, the beadle’s cow, 
A buxom beast, stole forth upon the lawn 

To snatch the dewy verdure in such sort 

As one by sharp experience made too wise 

To eke fruition of forbidden fruit. 


Then Frank with roguish gravity: ‘My friends, 
The ‘good time coming’ is already come! 

Our rail-road age has sped improvement’s car 
To every door: fair fingers now are trained 

To wield the scalpel in chirurgie halls ; 

Soft lips to brawl for woman’s right to wear 
The cloven badge of manhood, if she will: 
Incarnate darkness now lies down at night 

In some shrewd lotion, and at morn, behold! 
The Ethiop rises a Caucasian lord ; 

Baboons are trained to sit at table ; fleas 

To draw in harness kindly ; birds to pipe 
Articulate ditties ; nay, what ’s stranger still, 
Pigs have been taught the alphabet, and grown 
To very learned pundits, and I move 

That yonder cow be favored with a chance 

To rise above the common herd of kine, 

And stand, sublimely ruminant, on heights 
Ne’er scaled by bovine neophyte before? 
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No sooner said, than, with a smothered burst, 
Two seized the tether trailing from her horns, 
And led her willy-nilly toward the porch ; 
While I, the teat-man of the trio, ran 

Behind, and fastened on the frightened tail. 

No grass, I ween, did grow beneath her feet, 
Ere we had cleared the threshold with our charge, 
And barred the door against all chance surprise. 
Then taking breath, and having skyward turned 
Her white-rimmed vision, up a zig-zag flight 

Of four-score stairs we bore our panting prize, 
From landing unto landing stumbling up, 

With such reverberate racket, in the void 

And long-drawn corridors, as well might drown 
A band of Feejee tom-toms in full blast. 


Now, as it chanced, the tutor still was out, 

But not his key, which, nimbly seized and plied, 
Gave access to his sanctum in a trice. 

Thither we urged his uninvited cuest, 

Whom leaving with the Lares, off we sped, 
Each to his several chamber, sorely tasked 

To smooth rebellious wrinkles, and suppress 
Guffaws that wrestled with the aching ribs, 
And shook the central diaphragm for vent, 

As erst the prisoned winds old AZoL’s cave. 


Soon pealed the bells for evening toils, but scarce 
The noisy swarm had settled in the hive, 

Ere came the tutor round from room to room, 
Beseeching aid, (his face all crisp with smiles,) 
For that a strange alumnus had made bold 

To scale his lofty attic, and install 

A most uncouth, unclassic presence there ! 


Anon the halls were thronged with waving lamps, 
As Pandemonium for a torch-light race 

Had mustered all its imps; and when the shout 
‘Excelsior !’ echoed, up the oaken heights, 

Two hundred heels went thundering all at once, 
Four stairs at every jump, and yells to match — 
A din to make an adder hold his ears. 


Just as the fore-front reached the tutor’s door, 
There came a crash, as of a dome of glass 
Shivered to atoms by a giant’s club; 

For when the beast, already sore amazed, 
Beheld the goblin rout, and drank the glare 

Of thdse weird lights, stark mad with panic fear, 
She plunged the dizzy casement at a bound, 
And swept sash, blinds and all to outer night! 


stip ualegeceeen 


But kindly fates out-sped her, and received 

The hairy meteor in the buoyant arms 

Of a subjacent maple, where she hung, 

Pawing the rustling verdure, as it were 

A huge frog floundering in a green morass. 

Soon lanthorns gleamed abroad, and ropes were plied, 
And those four restless legs, restored to earth, 
Dashed off without a limp in all their bones, 

The sequent tail out-standing straight behind! 


New-York, Oct., 1850. 
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AN ADVENTURE IN LIMA 





BY A WELCOME CONTRIBUTOR. 





Reaper, have you ever seen Lima—‘ La Ciudad de los Reyes’ —‘ The 
City of the Kings?’ Although despoiled of many of her beauties by the 
revolutions which have from time to time distracted her government, and 
by the earthquakes that have shaken her foundations, her numerous 
churches, with their domes and lofty spires, rising majestically from the 
plain, and her spacious palaces, still speak of what she w as, in the days of 
her viceregal splendor. 

It was in the early part of the year 1849 that Edward Mortimer, a 
young American, arrived at Callao, the sea-portof Lima. Mortimer had 
lately spent three years in Europe, and after becoming satiated with its 
pleasures, he returned to his native country, well satisfied in his own 
mind that he should have no desire to leave it again. But of a rest- 
less disposition, he soon became anxious to renew his travels, in a new 
field; and after a few months’ enjoyment of the quiet of home, he set sail 
for South America, where he proposed passing a year, then to visit the 
islands of the Pacific, and finally to return to the United States, by the 
way of India. 


Mortimer spent as little time as possible in Callao. In less than half 


an hour after he landed, he sallied forth from that uninteresting town, on 
his way to the capital. As he was hurried along rapidly in the post- 
chaise, he could not help remarking the utter absence of improvement 
that surrounded him; scarcely a sign of cultivation was to be seen on the 
road, until he approached to within a mile of the city. At this point the 
country began to assume a better appearance ; and the road, which hitherto 
had been shockingly bad, became more regular and smooth, and was 
shaded on each side by a row of majestic trees, whose massive boughs 
nearly embraced each other from the opposite sides. Passing by fine 
fields of corn, handsome villas, and beautiful gardens, w hose fragrant 
flowers shed around a delicious perfume, he entered the city through a 
large arched gate-way, and after traversing numerous streets, was finally 
set down at a very good hotel in the grand ‘ Plaza.’ 
Mortimer’s quarters communicated with a baleony, which looked out 
upon the ‘ Plaza ;’ and after he had dined and refreshed himself by a short 
‘siesta,’ he repaired thither, to enjoy the cool breeze, and to regale him- 
self with a cigar. Immediately i in front of him stood the c: athedral, and 
adjoining it, the Archbishop’s palace; these two buildings occupying the 
whole side of the square. To the right, and upon the side the hotel was 
situated, extended a long line of antique-looking buildings; and on 
the left was the President’s palace, formerly the palace of the Viceroys, 
and the same in which Pizarro met his end. In the centre of the square 
stood a large fountain, the music of whose waters was peculiarly soothing 
and refreshing to the senses in that sultry climate. 
In viewing this scene Mortimer’s mind naturally reverted to the historical 
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records connected with it. Siem ees Ries hundred years ago, on a 
beautiful Sabbath morning, the repose of this place was broken by aband 
of armed men, who sallied forth from a house on his right, shouting, 
‘Long live the King! death to the tyrant!’ Rada, the blood-thirsty 
Rada, he aded this band of conspirators, who, rushing madly across the 
‘Plaza,’ gained a forcible entry into the pal: ice, and proceeding to Pizarro’s 
apartme nts, soon overpowere 1d the resistance of those of his friends who 
were at hend. and left him weltering in his gore. Thus fell the conqueror 
of Peru! ‘Cut off in the broad light of day, in the heart of his own 
capital, in the very midst of those who had been his companions in arms, 
and shared with him his triumphs and his spoils, he perished like a 
wretched outcast.’ * 

But Mortimer’s historical reflections were soon banished by the novelty 
of the scene passing before him. The donkey-driver, with his drove of 
patient animals, bending under their heavy burdens, attracted his partic- 
ular attention. The water- -carrier, too, seated on the back of his donkey, 
near the tail, with his feet ne arly touching the ground, a large goad 
in his hand, and a huge cask slung over the diminutive animal’s ‘back on 
each side, struck him as particular! ly ludicrous. But what soon absorbed 
his whole attention, was the peculiar costume of some of the women: 
the ‘ saya-y-manto.’ This dress, which was formerly more generally used 
than it is at present, consists of a petticoat, or skirt, made of bl: wk or 
dark-colored silk or satin, well wadded with cotton, to the back part of 
which is attached a square piece of black silk, called the ‘manto.’ When 
the ‘saya’ is put on, the ‘manto’ is drawn up over the shoulders and 
head from behind, and stretched across the face and bosom, so as to con- 
ceal every thing save an eye and a hand. Sometimes a rich shawl is 
thrown over the shoulders previous to putting on the ‘ saya-y-manto,’ the 
ends of which hanging down between the two parts, gives a fine effect to 
the whole. A Lima lady i in this dress is really betwitching, * The beauti- 
ful outline of her figure, which it displays to the greatest adv antage ; her 
incomparably small feet; her majestic walk, for which she has gained a 
world-wide cele} rity ; and above all, the bright eye and the small por- 
tion of a plump che ek, that are alone visi! le to the observer, leave the 
fancy such scope, that a stranger imagines every ‘manto’ to cover the 
face of an angel. Thus attired, the fair Limenian can sally forth alone, 
without fear of insult, and can pass her nearest relatives without being 
recognized. 

Mortimer, naturally of an enthusiastic temperament, was thrown into 
eestasies by this novel costume. He lingered in his balcony, as form 
after form of surpassing symmetry passed ‘before him, until at last among 
the throng he beheld one that absorbed his whole attention. Her grace- 
ful figure, which was robed in a richer ‘saya’ than any he had beheld 
before, her queen-like walk, and her beautiful little feet, encased in ex- 
quisitely-embroidered shoes, completely fascinated him. He gazed and 
gazed at her rece ding form, until it was nearly hidden from his view by 
the crowd, and then, as if moved by some sudden impulse, started to his 
feet, seized his hat, and rushed into the street. 


* Prescort’s History of the Conquest of Peru, 
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For more than an hour he followed the ‘ tapada,’ or disguised one, 
feasting his eyes on her beautiful form, and ever and anon stealing a glance 
from the dark bright eye that peeped from beneath the ‘manto.’ But 
evening came on, ‘mai in the confusion of the crowd, and his ignorance of 
the city, he suddenly lost sight of the object of his pursuit. After a 
fruitless search of nearly an hour, he returned to the hotel in a very dis- 
consolate mood, and shutting himself up in his apartments, began to 
muse upon the beautiful ‘ te ea a, which Fancy painted to him as a crea- 
ture of perfect loveliness ; and he only retired to rest to dream of her 
during the whole night. 

The next morning some of Mortimer’s friends proposed going to visit 
the cathedral, and several of the large and richly-cndowed monasteries of 
the city. He at first declined the proposition, for he did not feel in the 
vein; but after much pressing, gave a reluctant consent. His friends, 
soon perceiving his want of spirits, began to rally him a good deal on the 
subject, m aking all kinds of conjectures upon the probable cause thereof, 
all of which he bore for a long time with much patience, until at length 
wearied out, he suddenly came to a stand, and said: ‘Gentlemen, you 
must excuse me; I re ally am not in good spirits to-day. I feel I am very 
poor company, and | must bid you good morning 

Away went Mortimer back to his hotel, to keep watch in the balcony 
for the beautiful ‘tapada.” The morning passed by, and dinner was 
announced, yet she had not been seen. After a hasty dinner he again 
returned to his post, but in vain he scrutinized every ‘saya’ that passed ; 
his charmer was no where to be seen. 

Toward evening he went out to take a stroll, and joining in the thickest 
of the crowd, after a short walk came to the bridge over the river Rimac, a 
mountain stream, fed by the inexhaustible snows of the Cordilleras. 
Crowds of well-dressed people were passing and re-passing the bridge ; 
while the stone-seats, extending along the walls on each side, were filled 
by a gay throng, some engaged in lively conversation, others smoking 
their cigarritos im silence, and listlessly gazing upon the passers- -by, or 
looking down upon the waters, rushing and foaming through the : arches 
of the bridge, with the r ipidity of a mill-race. Every thing breathes of 
life and gayety ; and Mortimer is enchanted with the novelty of the 
scene. But hark! the bell tolls—the de ep-toned bell of the cathe- 
dral, whose solemn voice once heard is never forgotten. It is the hour of 
‘ oracion,’ and the scene is changed in a twinkling. Every idler in that 
gay throng rises to his feet, and. uncovers his head. Even the donkey- 
driver st: tys his pace, and all appear to be suddenly paralyzed. But the 
short prayer is soon muttered, heads are again covered, the crowd awakes 
from its trance, and moves on as gayly as before. 

But where is our ‘tapada ?’ Is her queen-like form no more to be 
seen among the throng? Night approaches, and our hero is becom- 
ing more and more disconsolate : when lo! the beautiful vision again 
greets his eyes! See with what grace she sweeps along the bridge, as 
every eye gazes on her with admiration ! . Mortimer hears expressions of 
praise dom many a mustached lip; he is in eestasies as he feasts his eyes 
upon the fair unknown. But night begins to close in, and the crowd dis- 
perses. Mortimer follows closely at the heels of his enchantress, deter- 
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ini: if possible, to find her pla ace of abode. Long was the chase, but 
he persevered in it, until he saw her enter a gate-way, leading into a 
spacious garden, in the centre of which stood an elegant mansion. As 
he saw the door close upon her, he felt for a moment as if he could dare 
every thing for a moment’s interview. But it was only for a moment. 
Prudence came to his aid, and congratulating himself with the reflection 
that as he had now discovered her 1 residence, he might easily be able to 
gain an introduction to her in a less objectionable way, he turned, and re- 
traced his steps to the hotel. 

It is a ‘ Dia de Fiesta, and every body is going to the bull-fight. The 
streets are filled with ‘sayas,’ inte mingled with well-dressed “people of 
both sexes, and of every age and size. Mortimer joins the crowd, for he 
has a curiosity to see a bull-fight. He enters the spacious amphitheatre, 
constructed for the purpose, and capable of containing at least fifteen thou- 
sand spectators. All the beauty and fashion of Lima are present. Peo- 
ple of every grade in life, from the President of the Republic, and his 
family, down to the meanest mule-driver in the city, even young children 
and mothers with infants in their arms, are there, eager for the barbarous 
sport. Gay music sends forth its tones through the amphitheatre, and 
the perform: unce commences with a variety of manceuvres performed by 
a body of soldiers in the centre of the arena. They form themselves into 
solid squares, hollow squares, and lozenges, with the quickness of thought. 
The effect is really magical; it is more like the changing figures of a “ka- 
leidoscope, than any thing else to which it might be likened. This exhibi- 
tion closes with a brilliant discharge of muske stry, and the rapid retreat 
of the soldiers from the scene of action. 

The matadores and picadores, with their gay costumes and searlet man- 
tles, some mounted on noble steeds, others on foot, now make their appear- 
ance. They proceed to the front of the box in which the judges of the 
combat are seated, to make their obeisance, and then arm themselves from 
an ample collection of swords and spears suspended upon the side of the 
arena, hard by. 

A breathless silence now reigns around. The picadores and matadores 
retreat to the sides of the arena; a door is thrown open below the box of 
the judges, and a savage bull sallies forth at full speed. He suddenly 
halts and looks around, as if bewildered by the multitude that surrounds 
him. His well-knit body; his broad chest; his short, thick, and power- 
ful neck; and his beautifully-shaped and finely-pointed horns, cause a 
general hum of admiration through the amphitheatre. But his amaze- 
ment has given place to rage. He paws the ground with fury, foams at 
the mouth, and rushes headlong at the figure of a man placed in a con- 
spicuous position, which contains fire-works that explode on being touched ; 
he overturns this, and more enraged by the report produce od and the pain 
inflicted by the fire, tears the figure in pieces, tosses it on his horns, and 
tramples it under foot. A loud “shout of applause is raised by the multi- 
tude; and at this moment the matadores and picadores sally forth to at- 
tack the furious animal. See! he pursues a picador who has attracted his 
attention by his scarlet cloak: he is close at his heels, and in a moment 
more he is lost! But, no; he has dexterously held out his mantle, the bull 
has rushed blindly at it, and he is saved! A horseman now approaches, 
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and the furious sede springs at him, as if sure of his prey ; rm a dint 
turn, and a shake of the scarlet mantle, and away goes the bull, wasting 
his strength upon the thin air. ‘Bravo Toro!’ ‘ “Bravo Matador!’ re- 
sound from all sides. The animal pauses, pants, and looks around him as 
if astonished at his ineffectual efforts. But hold! he is off again, and this 
time he is more successful. The horseman wheels dexterously, but it is too 
late; the horns of the bull have made a terrible wound in the flank of the 
horse. Yet, although wounded, the noble animal, still obedient to the will 
of his rider, leaps ‘out of the reach of the bull, and turning, approaches 

him as boldly as at first, on the opposite side. This time the matador 
makes a blow at the bull with his lance; it enters his side, but does not 
prove mortal. Those on foot now take part in the bloody scene. The 
picadores draw near, to annoy and excite the animal with their small darts ; 
and a matador armed with a sword advances to within a few feet of him, 
and shakes a scarlet mantle in his face as if daring him to combat. The 
furious beast makes a spring at his adversary, who, radroitly | jumping aside, 
throws out his mantle and gives the bull a thrust through ‘and through the 
body, as he passes. Another matador, less daring, now ap proache s, and 
thrusts his sword so deeply into the animal that he i is unable to withdraw 
it; and away flies the poor creature, in vain endeavoring to wreak his ven- 
geance upon some one of his tormentors. But his efforts are unay: ailing ; 
the life’s blood is streaming from his wounds in torrents ; he grows we: aker 
and weaker; falters, and finally falls. A matador appro: aches to give the 
finishing stroke to the dying animal; but, courageous to the last, he rises 
to repe This advers sary. But it is too late ; nature is exhausted ; and over- 
come by this last effort, he sinks to the ground a conquered hero. At this 
moment a gate on one side of the arena is thrown open, and four milk- 
white steeds enter, mounted by two gayly-dressed postilions, and drawing 
a small car. The carcass is attached to the car by the horns, and the pos- 
tilions cracking their whips, the unfortunate victim makes his exit from 
the scene of action at full speed, and amid the deafening cheers of the 
spectators. 

In this manner Mortimer saw eight or ten bulls slaughtered, and he be- 
came heartily disgusted with the barbarous sport. The cruelty in some 
instances was truly shocking, and chilled his very heart’s blood. One poor 
animal excited his especial symp vathy. Although at first peaceably inclined, 
he had been goaded into fury by the darts of the picadores, and had re- 
ceived sevel ral lance and sword- thrusts, in different parts of the body; and 
after vain endeavors to defend himself, ran to one side of the arena with 
the blood streaming from his wounds, and looking over at the audience, 
appeared as if he was soliciting protection from his foes. But alas! he 
looked for pity where none was to be found. A iar matador, approach- 
ing him from behind, put an end to his existence by plunging a short knife 
into the spine, where it joins the back part of the head. 

But the butchery is over, and the company begins to disperse. Mor- 
timer was glad of it; for he inwardly felt that, ‘although curiosity had 
led him to witness such a scene once, that once was e ‘nough for a — 
He was also glad, for he had not yet been able to recognize his ‘ tapada’ in 
the crowd; and he hoped that he might have the g& od fortune to aati r 
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in the ‘ paséo,’ or public walk just outside of the senghiliatia, whither the 
crowd was wending its w ay. 

As he entered the ‘ paséo,’ and passe -d under the rows of trees and by 
the stone-benches lined with ‘ tapadas,’ hundreds of bright eyes smiled on 
him; but he heeded them not, for he perceived in the distance the object 
of his search. She, the admiration of the crowd, was leaving the gaye ty 
of the scene for the retirement of home. Mortimer quickly followed i in 
pursuit, and had much difficulty in restraining himself from breaking 
through all the rules of propriety, and accosting her in the street, so 
greatly had his feelings been wrought upon by the occurrences of the past 
two days. Enough discretion was left, however, to deter him from this 
act. But when she drew near her mansion, when he saw the garden-door 
open and close upon her, he felt as ifthe gates of Paradise had been shut 
upon him. For a moment he stood rooted to the ground, a thousand 
conflicting ideas passing through his brain; and then, as if nerved by some 
sudden impulse, he place dd his hand on the latch and entered the garden. 
He flew along the gravel-walks, heedless of the delicious perfume of the 
flowers, the re freshing music of the fountain, and the melodious voices of 
birds that filled the air with song. He reached the door of the mansion, 
and without hesitation entered; when, lo! his angelic ‘tapada’ stands 
unveiled before him, in the form of a middle-aged woman, blind of one 
eye, and strongly marked with the small-pox! As if paralyzed by the Gor- 
gon look, he stood for a few moments as immovable as a statue, his eye- 
balls stz uwting from his head and his tongue glued to the roof of his mouth ; 
then turning abruptly, he rushed from the house like a mad-man, made 
the best of his way to the hotel, hired the swiftest horse that could be 
procured, and in less than an hour was on his way to Callao, at full speed. 

The rection produced upon Mortimer’s mind was too great for him to 
bear and remain in Lima. He felt deeply mortified that he, a man of the 
world, a travelled man too, should have been so cruelly duped; and the 
next morning, taking passage on board of a ship about to sail for the So- 


ciety Islands, he left the shores of Peru, never to return. T.-M 
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Ir with too rude a hand I snatched the rose 
From thy fair fingers, think me not unkind ; 
For no less doth the sudden gust that blows 
The flower’s delicate petals from their stem, 
Love what it robs, than Summer’s gentler wind, 
That hardly shakes the morning’s dewy gem 
From its frail hold amid the cluste red leaves: 
For does not each repay the seeming theft ? 
And if my fancy from my feelings weaves 

For thee, fair lady, whom I have bereft 

Of a dear emblem of thyself, a song, 

Wilt thou not pardon me, and from thy mind 
Blot all remembrance of the seeming wrong, 
And hold me guiltless as the fitful wind? — 













R. 3 
Washington, Dec., 1850. 








































Stanzas : 





To Stella. 





STARBAAC? FO CFTR SA. 








BY W. H. Cc. HOSMER. 


I, 






Moruer of my children ! listen, 
While the moon above is bright, 

And the starry watchers glisten, 
Jewels on the robe of Night : 

Thou hast waited, pale and lonely, 
Dearest, for my coming long ; 

Oh ! mine own thou art, mine only, 

And the muse that prompts my song. 


tr. 






In my dreams angelic faces 
Look on me, though far away ; 
Happy smiles and infant graces 
Round soft lips and dimples play ; 
And my little flock they gather 
Closely round my vacant chair, 
With a yearning wish that father ° 
Would come back their sports to share. 


Itt. 


On the bosom of her mother, 
Like a rose-bud, FLoreEnce lies, 
Laughing at her little brother, 
With his large, blue, speaking eyes; 
Near, some pleasant story reading, 
Sits my daughter, eldest-born, 
And blithe Caaru by is speeding, 
With a rosy cheek, like morn. 






Iv. 






Oh ! how fragile and uncertain 
Were the hopes that once were ours ; 
But beyond Life's sunset curtain 
We will find unfading flowers ; 
Till that closing hour, together 
We will wander hand-in-hand, 
And though fair or foul the weather, 
Live and love, by sea and land. 


Vv 


When I think for me that nightly 
Lifted is thy yoice in prayer, 
Beats my laboring heart more lightly, 

And the landscape looks more fair : 
Pray that I may soon caress thee, 

While Affection’s accents flow ; 
Once more to my bosom press thee, 

And celestial rapture know. 
Cleveland, (Ohio,) Jan. 16th, 1851. 
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IRGIL’S TOMB AN ITALIAN SUNSET 








One fine afternoon I went to visit the tomb of Virgil. It is a pretty 
spot, and fit to be a poet’s resting-place. It stands on the hill-side, about 
two miles from Naples, and overlooks the noble bay. Arriving at the 
foot of the hill, I was accosted by one of those swarthy, rough-looking 
fellows, so well known as the‘ lazzaroni of Naples,’ and asked whether I was 
going to visit the tomb, as he was the ‘ tomb-lazzarone.’ This phrase struck 
me as rather singular; for, from the idea I had formed of the lazzaroni, I 
supposed them perfect idlers, who took no interest in tombs or any thing 
else. Supposing, however, he wished me to understand that he would 
be my guide to the tomb, and not altogether disliking the fellow’s looks, 
I accepted his services. The lazzaroni, as I afterward understood, are 
many of them boatmen, and are consequently found at all times hang- 

. ing about the borders of the bay ; and as their occupation is rather an 
irregul: w and somewhat indolent one, they are often to be seen idly col- 
lected in groups, talking, or gambling, or playing off practical jokes on 
each other, and perhaps on the passers-by, and ready for any adventure 
or any little service that may offer. In their dress and appearance they 
are readily distinguishable from the other inhabitants. They are of a 

very dark complexion, the natural shade of which is deepened by constant 
exposure to the sun; and their feet and ankles, which are always bare, 
the pantaloons being short or rolled up, are of the same tawny hue. 
Their clothing is thin and light, and the head is uniformly surmounted 
with a woollen cap, the pointed or tasselled top hanging over on one side, 
giving them somewhat of a braggadocio air. Such was the appearance 
of the fellow who now offered himself as my guide to the tomb of Virgil. 
Nevertheless he was civil enough, though rather inde ‘pendent; and his 
countenance was not unpleasant ; it was even handsome, yet with a slight 
air of cunning or roguery in the eye and about the mouth. 

He led the way leisurely up the hill, the road making many zig-zag 
turns, on account of the steepness of the acclivity. Atlength he stop ped 
in front of an old gate, and knocked. After repeated knockings the gate 
was.at last opened; and a young man, who styled himself the ‘kee sper of 
the tomb, admitted us. I found myself in a vineyard; and among the 
vines was a narrow but well-worn path, by which we went along the hill- 
side, till at a sudden turn the tomb was before me. It stands in a pictu- 
resque spot, among vines and trees, a high cliff on the one side, and on the 
other a precipice, at the foot of which is an opening in the rocks, called 
the ‘ Grotto of Pozzuoli.” The tomb itself no longer remains; but there 
has been erected over the spot a low arched building, which marks and 
protects the place. Within this, at the back, is a tomb-stone, set there by 

some admirer of the poet, and upon it are inscribed the well-known lines, 
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said | to have been found on the original tomb, and to ieee ele written 
for his epitaph by the poet himself: 


§ Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope : cecini pascua, rura, duces.’ 


*T sane flocks, tillage, heroes: Mantua gave 
Me life, Calabria death, Naples a grave.’ 


It was a sweet spot, and one well fitted to dispose the mind to contem- 
plation. With what interest do we visit the homes and the tombs of the 
great departed ! How sacred to us seem the places where their feet have 
trod while living, or even where their bones lie, or have once lain, after they 
are dead! By the secret power of association, the mind finds itself bound 
and charmed to the spot. We behold, as it were, in the objects before 
us, a mirror in which the man himself seems reflected. ‘ These things,’ 
say we to ourselves, ‘these have known him; these have seen him ; and 
though indeed inanimate and unconscious, yet they have been connected 
with him: his touch has been upon them : his shadow has passed over 
them ; his eyes have looked on the same objects that our eyes now behold ; 
and this thought seems to make those objects a bond of union betw een 
ourselves and him whom we revere. 

But of all orders of great minds, the poet seems most to excite these 
feelings of tender remembr ance. For it is the province of the poet to ad- 
dress the heart as well as the head, and both through the medium of the 
fancy and the sense of beauty, which affect, and in a manner partake of 
both. Music, too, is his helper: with the sweet flow of his verse he holds 
the soul enchanted and listening, while he teaches his lessons of wisdom, 
or touches the chords of feeling, or paints his pictures of the beautiful or 
the terrible, and tells his long-drawn tale of man’s joys and woes, dangers 
and great deeds. 

Gentle Virgil! with how many recollections is thy name associated ! 
Poet, first of the school-boy, then of the man! How have we been alter- 
nately pleased and pained, in poring over thy verses: pleased with so 
many graceful and charming thoughts and fancies ; pained at the toil of 
reaching those flowers through the thorny intricacies of a foreign and ancient 
tongue : 

‘ Tityre, tu patule recubans sub tegmine fagi.’ 


Ah! what thoughts and memories does that first line bring up: the 
turning over of dictionary-leaves ; the bent confinement of the study 
form ; the humming stillness of the school-room, broken from time to 
time by the stern voice of the master calling a class ‘ to recitation, and 
occasionally, perchance, by the sharp sound of the ‘ruler’ or the rod. 
Ah! mild spirit of Virgil! little didst thou think, while pouring forth thy 
genius in these charming lines, that thou wouldst be to so many luckless 
youths — all the world over, and through thousands of years —the in- 
nocent cause of such manifold afflictions! Well, well; it is all atoned for 
in riper years ; to such, at least, as have an appreciation and love of high 
poetic genius. To how many minds, for age after age, has this gre: eat 
writer afforded delight! How are these fine poems the golden chains 
that link together the ancient and the modern time, and join the present 
to the distant past —the long line gleaming still through the darkness of 
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the middle ages. How have he’ sleds: of Dante and Petrarch been 
charmed with these same thoughts that still speak to us! Of the former, 
especially — Dante —in the lonely and sad wanderings of his exile, how 
was this poet, in spirit, the friend and companion and comforter; as in 
his own sublime poem he has described him as being, through the dark 
places of the Infernal World ! 

‘And here, thought I, ‘ is the tomb of this Virgil; this man of two 
thousand years’ fame, and of ten thousand to come ; this immortal poet! 
Here, in Naples, was his favorite abode, and here he wished to be laid, 
after death. He thought, perhaps, with a Gentile’s misty vision of future 
existence, that his spirit might still be allowed to haunt the spot; that in 
the dusk of a soft Italian evening, when bright Hesperus was just looking 
forth from the West, he might | again, pe srchance, wander over this _hill- 
side, and look on the peace ful bay, while the hum of distant voices came 
up from the shore; or at the full midnight hour, when men were fast 
asleep and all was still, and the moon rode high in heaven, pouring down 
her mellow light on sea and shore, then he would rise from his slumbers, 
and stealing forth, gaze on the earth, sleeping in quiet beauty ; and up 
to the heavens, gemmed with the brilliants of the night, the siiver orb, 
their queen, shining serenely in the midst; till ravished with the scene, 
he would again pour out his soul in melodious verse, though uttered, per- 
chance, only in spirits’ language, and heard only by the ‘dwellers in the 
upper sphere, and by that Great Spirit whose ear and eye are never 
shut by night or day, and who hears and understands alike all tongues.’ 

These were, perhaps, his fancies. ‘ But what now,’ thought I, ‘are the 
realities? What is the fact? Can the reality be hem tha an the fancy ! s 
Are Gon’s creations less than man’s visions? Gop’s plans and provisions 
for his creatures’ enjoyment less delightful than man’s for himself? No!’ 

said I to myself, ‘ Virgil is not here ; his very bones are no longer here ; much 
less is his spirit, that immortal mind, Virgil himself. W here, then, is 
he? Has he found yet no home, no resting-plac e, no spot as beautiful 
as this one that he loved? Has he been wandering these eighteen 
hundred years — more unfortunate than the hapless shades which. as he 
told, crowd the banks of the Styx—in some empty and desolate region, 
sad and alone ? or flitting about like the bats of the eve ning, and carried 
hither and thither on the: wings of the wind? How miserable a fate, and 
how improbable! Where, then, ishe? Irepeat the question. One thing 
we know for a certainty: he is in the spiritual world; for if he be no 
longerin the material world, and yet is, he must be in the spiritual world ; 
for there are but these two places or states of existence, of which we have 
any information. In the spiritual world, then, Virgil must be,’ said I to 
myself, pursuing my meditation. ‘ But what would he be doing there ? 
Can he be alone, or in company with others? He can not have been 
alone, all this long period, surely ; that would be a sad state, indeed. But 
if in society, in what kind of society? Must it not necessarily be, that 
he is in the society of kindred minds, ‘kindred spirits? Would he ‘be happy 
or at home in any other? And who, then,’ I next asked myself, following 
the train of thought, ‘who would be kindred spirits to such a mind as 
Virgil ? Homer — Homer ! at once the name suggested itself; and I saw, 
in fa ancy, the two great fathers of song conversing together, and walking 
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side by side, as it were,if not in : diate Elysian fiel \s which they Shainte es 
had pictured, yet in some place or state akin to that ; some pleasant and 
beautiful part of that spiritual world, where there are charming things 
for the eye and ear, as well as peaceful states for the soul; for poets’ minds 
would need both ; and, in truth, do we not read in the teachings of Him 
who sees all heaven, and knows what i is there, that there are beauties and 
harmonies, such as mortal ‘eye hath not seen nor ear heard?’ 

Homer and Virgil together ! what a pleasing thought! And my fancy 
at once made to itself a “picture of these two illustrious departed ones, so 
walking and conversing. ‘ But, my dear Homer, says Virgil, ‘I was 
wont to take such delight in those poems of yours | They were my 
morning and evening, my daily meditation. If Alexander laid them 
under his pillow, so, I am sure, did I!’ 

‘Hush, hush!’ says Homer, interrupting him; ‘speak not of him, I 
pray you: thought, here, is presence, you know; and that fierce spirit 
will appear and disturb us.’ 

‘But, my dear Homer, was it not you that’ 

‘Well, well, my dear Virgil, I am sorry for it; I am sorry for it! I 
knew no better then. I hope to be pardoned ! Let us turn to other 
subjects. But who is this that meets us? Ha! your admiring friend, 
Dante !’ 

‘Ha, Dante!’ says Virgil, ‘I rejoice to see you. Whither, pray, have 
you been straying? In the groves, listening to the song of birds; or on 
the hills, taking a wide survey of this bes autifal world? Ah! how blessed 
is this air! One breathes enjoyment !’ 

‘ Always, my revered friend, am I happy with you,’ replied the poet of 
the Middle Age; ‘ yet at times I do not deny that a solitary walk is de- 
lightful to me. I have been taking one, even now. How magnificent 
was the scenery! Mountains piled on mountains ; grand rocky pinnacles, 
gilded with the light; deep, solemn vales below; and wide-mouthed 

‘averns, opening, I conceiv ed, to lower worlds. Goats climbed the moun- 
tain-sides ; and here and there rose lofty trees into the pure sky. Then, 
once, as I walked, I caught, through an opening in the cliffs, a distant 
view of the boundless, ever- rolling sea. Oh! friends, it was grand —’t was 
grand!’ 

‘But what, my friend, were your meditations amidst all this? What 
thoughts filled your soul, while these pictures of grandeur charmed your 
sight ? 9? 

‘ Thoughts corresponding, surely,’ answered Dante, ‘ to the greatness of 
the good C SREATOR, His power, ‘His magnificence; the elevation and 
security of those who trust in Hr, and the gloomy state of such as are 
absent from Him: this last I was thinking upon ‘when I beheld those 
caverns.’ 

‘I would that all trusted in and loved their Gon,’ said Virgil. 

‘Amen!’ said Homer. 

‘Were it not for that sad fall, rejoined Dante, ‘ which lost our parents 
paradise Why, Milton ! here is Milton, our noble friend ! Happy 
addition to our company! <A welcome to you! 

‘T rejoice to see you all, my esteemed friends. I was just thinking of 
you, when on a sudden you presented yourselves before me. I had been 
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meditating on the past, and re ellineet to my eettivetion those writers who 
had most delighted me. I see them now before me. I thank you, I 
thank you, my revered friends, for all the enjoyment and instruction I 
have received from your sublime poems.’ 

‘Thank not them, said a voice from above; ‘thank Gop !’ 

Instantly at the sound, the poets bowed their heads reverently. 

‘ Yes, yes!’ they cried, ‘ thank Gop !’ 

‘l do! I do!’ said Milton fervently ; ‘I know and humbly confess that all 
man’s gifts are from above. I thank Gop for the delights and benefits Hr 
has communicated to me and to mankind, through you, my friends. If 
I, too, have been enabled to do aught well, I thank Huy, also.’ 

‘Sir,’ said the lazzarone, ‘ the keeper is waiting. I started, and recol- 
lecting myself — though relucts unt, in truth, to be called back thus rudely 
to this nether world—took another h: asty g glance around me, and ascending 
again by the same narrow path, passed throug xh the gate, ‘and out of the 
vineyard, 

It was now late in the afternoon, and the sun not far from its setting. 
It struck me, that instead of immediately returning, I might, by following 
the winding ‘road up the hill, and reaching the top, have a fine oppor- 
tunity of viewing the city and bay, and witnessing, at the same time, an 
Italian sunset. I accor dingly continued up the hill. This range of hills, 
fronting the bay, is very high ; and it was only after a long-continue d 
ascent, and many turnings in the path, that I at length found myself near 
the summit. U pon the ve ry tor of the range, I found a little village or 
collection of houses ; and observing, in one of ‘the highest, an open door, 
and what seemed a kind of public stair-way, I entered, and seeing no 
one, ascended, and soon found myself on the flat roof, with a grand \ view 
spread out before me. In front was the noble bay, its waters slightly 
tinged by the reflection from the crimson clouds above; and in the dis- 
tance was seen the hazy outline of ‘ Capri’s rocky isle,’ standing there 
like a giant guarding the entrance. Down on my left was the city, with 
its brown and yellow houses crowded together on the shore, and far up the 
hill-side, just distant enough to look picturesque. Beyond, in the same 
direction, but farther along the shore, rose grand old Vesuvius, with his 
cap of smoke and cloud, now colored a little by the western rays. On 
the right stood the promontory of Misenum, near which (as I remember) 
the hapless Palinurus, the pilot of Aineas, fell into the sea. The recollec- 
tion made the spot classic at once , and long I strained my eyes toward 
it. How graphicé illy the poet tells the story: The god of Sleep, descend- 
ing on his light wings from the ‘ ethereal heavens,’ parting the evening 
shades, alights on the poop of the vessel, takes his seat beside Palinurus, 
and addressing him, strives, w ith winning words, to seduce him from his 
duty. ‘The winds,’ he says, ‘ are fair, the sea itself will bear his vessel 
smoothly on its course; it is the time to close his weary eyes and take 

a little rest.’ But the faithful pilot refuses to neglect for a moment his 
duty, and trust his beloved master to the fickle wind and faithless sea ; 
and grasping the helm more firmly, he fixes his eyes on the guiding stars. 
sut in spite of his good resolutions, drowsiness overcomes him. ‘The 
god of Sleep,’ says the poet, ‘ shakes over his temples a branch dipped in 
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Lethean dews ;’ and while he struggles between wakefulness and slum- 
ber, closes his swimming eyes, and pressing upon his relaxing joints, pre- 
cipitates the luckless mariner—his hand still clinging to the breaking 
helm— into the dark waters.’* Farther to the right were seen the pretty 
islands of Ischia and Procida; and beyond was the blue outline of the 
Mediterranean. 

Over all these was thrown, now, the golden light of the setting sun. It 
was a gorgeous sky; yet hardly gorgeous either, but rich, exquisitely rich 
and beautiful. I had seen sunsets in the Western world more splendid 
and magnificent than this, but none with hues softer or more charming. 
The mystic orb of day was drawing about him his curtains of golden 
clouds, before lying down to his slumbers. Slowly —slowly, he sank.in 
the western waters, as if reluctant to bid adieu to this fair world, and 
say his last ‘ good- ‘night | !? On the surface of the bay, on the city, on 
the hill-tops, on Vesuvius and his crowned head, he threw, in succession, 
his last lingering rays ; and then, at length, disappeared. Y et, from their 
high place, the gilded clouds still s saw him, and he them, and he poured 
over and wrapped about them his rich hight, till they seemed islands of 
molten gold, floating in a ‘ rosy sea.’ Soft, soft as velvet was that western 
sky, with its rich purple and crimson tints reaching far round the horizon: 
how delicate and finely outlined those long, tapering clouds, lying so 
peacefully there! I gazed, rapt with the beauty of the scene. ‘ Lorenzo 
and Jessica!’ said I to myself. Iwas thinking of a charming painting 
I had once seen, by that fine artist, Washington Allston, representing 
Lorenzo and Jessica sitting and conversing together, under the soft light 
of an Italian evening. Just such as this was the sky pictured, as I had 
it in my memory ; just such were the rosy tints that covered it, and 
which, reflected on the lovers’ faces, made them blush in spite of them- 
selves, 

I was thus enjoying thé’scene, when suddenly I beheld the fair face of 
an Italian damsel, emerging from beneath the roof. Her dark eyes were 
fixed upon me, with a look of mingled bashfulness and curiosity. Lorenzo 
and Jessica, indeed! thought I. Soon the face disappeared ; but presently 
appeared again, and another by the side of it, equally full of curiosity. 
And now ascending slowly and somewhat timidly, the two females stood 
upon the roof. I was reminded by the circumstance that I might per- 
haps have been unwittingly intruding on domestic privacy ; and at any 

rate, the shades of evening were now fast gathering, and it was time to 
descend. So, bowing to the fair ones, and offering a word or two of apol- 
ogy, I was making my retreat, when I found myself presently in the 
midst of a whole bevy of little black-haired children, who, as soon as 
they saw me, held out ‘their hands for a present, by way of amends for 
my temerity in intruding. The two older persons seemed to countenance 
the demand ; on perceiving which, I immediately yielded — caring, how- 
ever, much more for the loss of the romance than of the pence. I 
thought no more of ‘ Lorenzo and Jessica ;’ and with a traveller’s usual 
sagacity, came at once to the conclusion, to ‘be duly recorded in my note- 
book, that ‘in Italy, one cannot see the sun set without paying for it.’ 


— a — ——s- — ——— ee 


* See the Zneid, Book V., verses 835 — 861. 
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[ was standing sad, uncertain, 

Gazing with an eager eye 
At the dark and heavy curtain 
Which concealed my destiny. 






All in vain I traced its outline ; 
Strove to guess what form might be 

Close within its folds enshrouded — 

What the Fates reserved for me. 


Many a figure rose before me : 

Some in smiles, some sorrow-bent ; 
Some with Beauty’s arms about them, 
Some in laurel-garlands went. 






One was bound with earthly fetters, 
Debased, its beauty bought and sold; 

Yet calm and holy stood, polluted 

Neither by the chains nor gold. 






One in darkness ever wandered, 
Doubting where or how to go, 

With his hand his dim eyes shading, 

Like Orrueus in realms below. 






Another beamed with joy celestial, 
With triumph free from earthly stain, 

The bow but just unbent still holding, 

Which the serpent Sin had slain. 






And one writhed in pain and terror, 
Whom indolence and vice had bound 

Serpent-like, in coiled embraces, 

In cold and deadly foldings wound. 


Tired at last, and sick of guessing, 
‘Take, I cried,‘ the veil away; 

Wildly tore aside the curtain, 

And revealed the mystery lay : 


A block of marble, rude, unshapen, 
And a chisel by its side; 

And unto my anxious doubtings 

A low and earnest voice replied : 










‘There the marble ; there the chisel : 
Take it ! work it to thy will ; 
Thou alone must shape thy Future : 
Heaven send thee strength and skill !' 









A Sequel to Saint Leger. 
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Ecuo of old, mysterious nymph forlorn, 
Dwelling in twilight cave or lonely dell, 
Hoarding a sigh in many a hollow shell, 
Or lingering fondly round the hunter's horn ; 
Echo, sad singer, formless now no more, 
Through Juno’s hatred and her powerful spell, 
Her long forbidden song begins to pour 
With ‘gushing melody and dying swell. 
Bright is her presence — soft her azure eyes— 
Calm her pure brow, enwreathed with golden hair ; 
Lovely her smiles, and look of sweet surprise, 
Such as a Spirit from the skies might wear. 
She seems an Angel that hath never ‘sinned ; 
Echo, of old, but now—dear Jenny Linp 1 


A SEQUEL TO SAINT LEGER 


. . . ConsoLe me? —doI need to be consoled? Is there that within 
which gives token of loss, evidencing a time when something was suppliea 
which now is wanting ; something which, having become a part with me, 
seems by the severance to wound ¢ and to distress? I do not know. What did 
Macklorne mean? Was he in jest, or absolutely serious? Will he really 
present to me an object of interest among these mountains? How strange 
this quality of our being, which demands that we always should be inter- 
ested. There is no-escape from the heart-want; and lower, deeper, surer, 
the soul-want disturbs us by its unceasing cl: aims, and though we pay no 
heed to its requirements it will not be silenced, it will not be put off. Earth 
and air! mighty elements! have ye no power here? Can neither the old 
ribs of the rocks, nor the storm which lashes around them, nor exposure 
to both, nor fatigue, nor dangers, divert me, albeit for a season? What 
can be the nature of that subtle principle which ever and anon steals over 
us and asserts dominion? It is idle for Macklorne to talk to me of an evil 
spirit, of morbid feelings, of an unnatural mental exercise, and to com- 
mend me to scenes like these. Is Nature so invaluable a specific? Na- 
ture — whether in her loveliness or in her grandeur, in her charms or in 
her terrors, her smiles or her frowns — what control has she over the pas- 
sions, the will, the desires, the hopes and aims? Poets and romanecers 
are merely such when they descant on her influence — subservient, quite. 
Man is the god paramount here upon earth—by suflerance, indeed, 
but still paramount ; and not all the scenery of rocks and mountains, of 
lakes and rivers, of glen, valley, and upland, combined, can sway or con- 
trol his passions or his purposes. 

This was my soliloquy, as Macklorne left me to go back to the little 
hut and prepare for our departure. The naturalist had advanced some 
distance on his journey, and might be seen winding his way slowly along 
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the valley; the chasseurs could now wail theu be discerned — diminished 
into dwarfs —far up the rugged side of the mountain; the young travel- 
ler from the neighboring village was entering the forest across the river ; 
and near by, the shepherds industriously pursued their accustomed labors. 
One would : suppose the picturesqueness of the scene should suffice to with- 
draw me from such a train of reflection ; but it did not. Why did it not? 
While Macklorne is still in the cottage, and before I continue the narra- 
tive of our wanderings, I am tempted to stop and answer the question. 
Heretofore, 1 promised you, reader, to be faithful in this matter, and I 
come to the task with the greater freedom since I begin to feel with you 
the familiarity of an old friendship. An ordinary account of travels, with 
descriptions of incidents and adventures, is not what you have a right to 
expect from me: my word is passed for a different history ; a history with- 
out mask or concealment ; and I am the more anxious to afford this, that 
I may not seem to lose sight of my purpose as well for myself as you. 
Once more I pause to survey the prospect; to scrutinize this other life, 

so important yet so little known, whose story and whose experience man 
conceals even from himself; for we dare not often look ourselves in the face. 
Affect no astonishment; you know that it is so: J know it, and there- 
fore stop here, lest I should myself become timid and keep back part of 
the truth. TrurH! the foundation of Gop's power; Truth! which is 
so pure that it can bear no admixture. For the slightest addition, the 
slightest subtraction, the slightest variation, the least possible departure — 
with an intent — every thing else being told and adhered to, makes the 
truth a lie, and the teller of truth a liar, 

But where do I stand, comparing my self with myself at the different pe- 
riods with which the reader i is already familiar? I revert to the time when 
around the old castle by the brink of the Avon I wandered with a spirit 
already oppressed, or crept near Aunt Alice, awed if not terrified by her mys- 
terious manner and by her strange habits. Passing over the sojourn in 
Scotland, I come to the heavy- hearted life which, w hile under the tutelage 
of De Lisle, I led at Bertold Castle ; then to the confused, unintelligible, 
unsatisfactory period at Leipsic—ah, Theresa! the golden hours with thee 
are not included! —and so forward. Whatever changes had marked my 
character and opinions, and these may be gathered from the narrative, one 
thing I constantly whispered to myself, ‘I am not satisfied —O Gon, J 
am not satisfied” To be sure, if Iconsulted good and learned people, the 
answer was, ‘ Man is never satisfied: it is the highest evidence of his im- 
mortality that he is.not.’ But this seemed to me nothing better than 
mere preaching. What did it avail to repeat to me such a hackneyed 
truth : a truth I was as free to admit as that all men are mortal? Because 
death was certain, should I enjoy life the less? and because at its close I 
was sure to pronounce all vanity, should I not at least have the privilege 
of the wise man of proving all to be so? Beside, the very individuals 
who spoke so oracularly appeared quite content: the majority of all 
around me were apparently without a desire. What then was my great 
transgression, which made me appear an exception to the rule of Gop’s 
benevolent dispensation? This idea at times produced an oppression 
almost insupportable. The conviction that I was already judged, but per- 
mitted to live for a season in the world, in that fixed state, would on cer- 
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tain occasions and in certain places, without any explicable cause, while 
I was engaged in some trifling occupation, or in agreeable society, or in 
enjoying with zest a new landscape, rush suddenly and overpoweringly 
over me, for the time almost depriving me of reason : paralyzing action, and 
almost life itself. 

I remember that a little while before I left Leipsic, as I was coming from 
the lecture-room, this striking passage from the Epistle to the Hebrews 
suddenly flashed across my mind, glowing in letters of fire: ‘ For if we sin 
wilfully after that we have received the knowledge of the truth, there re- 
maineth no more sacritice for sins, but a certain fearful looking-for of judg- 
ment and fiery indignation which shall devour the adversaries.’ 

The effect of this sudden manifestation was, absolutely to stun me: I 
stopped, gasped for breath, then slowly recovering, walked on with the 
awful load fastened to me; and this burthen I carried about for a week, 
when it gradually grew lighter and disappeared. I would then enjoy 
a respite, during which I was freed from the tormentor, and took plea- 
sure in what was at hand. Yet even then I was not quite free, for like 
the slumberer, who is transported in his dreams by some strange, fantastic 
joy, yet retains a confused feeling that it is not real, so, in my happiest 
moments, I felt ever a vague consciousness that all was not well with me. 

But, after all, I could not persuade myself that I had transgressed be- 
yond the ordinary measure; ‘for,’ I would reason, ‘those eighteen men 
upon whom the tower in Siloam fell and slew them, they were not sinners 
above all men that dwelt at Jerusalem.’ Happy crowd! in the long run 
ye have no advantage: ‘ye shall aut likewise perish.’ ‘I am as good as 
the best, as bad as the worst.’ Then in my agony I was ready to 
‘curse Gop and die,’ and defyingly would resolve to enjoy all the world 
could offer, while my moral sense would not permit me even this poor 
solace. How I longed, meanwhile, for substantial peace, and to feel a 
serious pleasure in existence! I had conscience, but, alas! no faith 5 a 
most uncomfortable state, truly ; and thus, one misery succeeded another. 

The repetition of these conflicts is not without design. I wish briefly 
to recapitulate, so as to bring myself before you, just as I am, and in the 
midst of the scenes I have pictured, ere I describe another s‘ate of life, 
and its influence upon me. In this way only you will keep in mind the 
chief object and the ultimate aim of this narrative, which, I admit, I am 
led to forget, or to postpone, as some charming reminiscence steals di- 
rectly in my path, from which I find it difficult to escape. These, then, 
in few words, present in order the different phases of my mind as from 
time to time they succeeded each other : 

First, Belief : when, a child, I devoutly drew my moral sustenance from 
the teachings of a devout mother, receiving implicitly, and without question, 
every word she uttered. 

Second, Distrust: when, increasing in years, a something in the form 
and manner of the world, and in the pursuits and actions of men, coupled 
with a dreadful sense, as of some impending calamity, led me to question- 
ing. 

Third, Absence of Belief (not Disbelief): when, finding no solution: to 
the mysteries which every where challenged my attention, and feeling 
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no longer any support in the simple teachings of earlier days, Belief, like 
some offended spirit, seemed to desert me. 

Fourth, Pantheism: when, adopting the theory of the schools, I claimed 
to be all belief, and in my new benevolence to embrace the universe, to 
acknowledge the true Essence in every thing, large or minute, animate or 
lifeless, petty or important ; thus changing all things into the Godhead. 

Fifth, Indifference : when, discovering that my philosophy was a mere 
re-hash of the atheism of the Greeks, without any of its consistency, that 
it failed to sustain me, and that I could not respect it, I sank into a state 
in which I was half reckless, half desirous to go back to early faith, but 
in which I felt no particular earnestness or anxiety about either philosophy 
or religion. 

Through all these conditions I was subjected to the same dread visitor 
whose calls I have endeavored to describe. I know not if they were 
less frequent at one time than another, except in the last stage; when, as 
I had discarded every thing, i¢ also seemed less obtrusive. Certainly, 
after leaving Dresden, my mind was less frequently disturbed, while, as I 
have said, scenes full of newness, and in happy contrast with those I left 
behind, had a grateful effect upon my spirit. But I was never left abso- 
lutely in peace. 

I have somewhat still to add to this portraiture of my inner life; for in 
the midst of the trials and perplexities of which I have spoken, another 
feeling began to manifest itself, every way natural, always active, restleas, 
and hard to be resisted. I know no other term than the one I have already 
employed, to designate that particular sympathy with which man, after a 
certain period, regards the sex, and which is so universal that it requires 
neither illustration nor comment. This feeling, which I have termed 
sentiment, took, I suppose, the ordinary course with me. It is perhaps a 
foible with nearly all of us to imagine that we ourselves are, in a measure, 
different from the rest of the world; that our thoughts, our feelings, our 
emotions, the sources of our joys and of our griefs, are out of the com- 
mon way, unlike those of our fellows, quite peculiar to ourselves. No- 
thing can be farther from the truth than such a feeble and shallow sup- 
position. It is because we are alike, because our hopes and fears, our 
sufferings and pleasures, our misfortunes and successes, are produced 
by the same causes, and are drawn from the same sources, that the ex- 
perience of one man can benefit his fellows. Otherwise there could be no 
excuse for the egotism of placing one’s private emotions on record; but 
the history of the human heart now was the history of the human heart 
thousands of years ago; and will be its history thousands of years to come if 
the world lasts. With this view I promise to paint truthfully: I will 
not spare myself: this is all I claim to do orto attempt. To return: The 
new development at first provoked very little attention; as it gradually 
and silently grew into power I rebelled against it, heroically determining 
not to be brought under such influences. Indeed, I thought it manly to 
resist these natural impulses of the heart; I was vexed because they 
came unbidden, without any consciousness of will, whether I would or 
no, as if man in his passage through life could not be left to his reason, but 
ever and anon along the road, these latent passions must be sprung upon 
him, impelling him in strange directions, making him nothing better than an 
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automaton. I grew more angry; I resolved that I would never yield, and 
insensibly, irrevocably — yielded. Soon I was on good terms with this new 
potentate, and every thing went on as a matter of course; soon I forgot 
the resistance and the struggle, just as others have done, and as others will 
do. Although the treatment of this topic is generally left to poets and 
writers of romance, I propose to introduce it, and to carry it along with 
my narrative in a natural, truthful way; for as the character does receive 
important modifications by the action of this influence, I cannot consistently 
overlook or disregard it. Once more: It must not be supposed, all this 
while, that I had no thought of an active future, that I was a mere insipid, 
imaginative idler, moving for ever in regions where no duty called me, in a 
world of speculations and of dreams, away from practical, healthful reali- 
ties, wholly occupied with present scenes, or with theories about another 
life. Certainly not. I knew very well that my tour would, after a 
time, be finished; I knew that a practical result lay before me — surely, 
inevitably, beyond all possibility of avoidance ; that my character would 
be determined by my purposes, and that my purposes must have reference 
to duty, and obligation, and responsibility. I did think much of what 
I was to do when I returned to England, and how I was to spend my life. 
I revolved plan after plan, which I hoped to mature and carry out. But 
I had no ruling principle, no avowed object, no settled purpose, no dis- 
tinct determination ; else my character would have imbibed vigor and dig- 
nity. That was unfortunate : to me it proved almost fatal. The apparently 
slight difference between musing upon a course and resolving on one, 
marks the distinction between the driveller and the hero. Remember 
Chimes. 0% 

Macklorne has come from the hut, and we are ready to pursue our route 
The day is glorious. The air is loaded with that delicious fragrance 
peculiar to the mountains ; around us every where are signs of freshness, 
and a hardy, glowing vitality. The Alpine peaks, the forests, the rich 
and picturesque valleys, the cottages scattered here and there over meadow 
and upland, the cheerful industry of the people, and the freedom which 
breathes throughout all— once more inspire me : forward! 

































































CARMINA 


ELIZABETH. 


O Monarcu, terrible and stern and grim, 
Within whose skeleton frame there dwells no 
heart, 
All men’s remorseless enemy thou art! 
And not an eye is there but groweth dim, 
To see thy shadowy presence! Friends de- 
part . ; 
Scarce beckoning adieu; constrained by him 
Who knows no mercy, forth on their way to 


start, 
Returnless a Oh! the pulse all stilled! the 
lim®, 

And lip, atd calm but varying brow, 

So late instinct with life, so lifeless now! 
And soul, that through the window of the eye 
Looked forth so glad, for ever forced to fly! 

Ah, who, O Deatn! so pitiless as thou, 
Who passest neither youth nor beauty by! 





FUNEREA, 
ANNIE. 


Scarce had the lyre of melancholy string 
Done sounding, ere another loved one fled 
Through the dim aisles of that cathedral 

dread, 

Where AzRaeL-, angel of the sable wing, 

With noiseless summons leadeth in the dead f 
Oh! was not one enough, thus, in the spring 
And beauty of her innocent life, to bring 

Within a arches? Had our hearts not 

ble 

Deeply enough? And were the tears we shed 
Too few? Or, AzRraeL, was thy ushering 

Not —_ taxed, and didst thou pine for duty ? 

Ah! side by side, the sisters lie in beauty 
And, side by side, two angels on their way 
Are flown, to seek the land of endless day ! 

Rurvus Henrr Baoom. 


Ingleside, February, 1851. 
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EPISTLE TO A DISTINGUISHED FRIEND. 


T 


You ask me if I never feel 

A sadness o’er my spirit steal, 
Embittering and impure ? 

My honored friend, an answer true 

Til render ; and will hint to you 
An inkling of a cure. 


TI. 


A sadness o’er my spirit comes, 

At times, and shrouds it with the glooms 
Of mocniless, starless night ; 

I take a dark prophetic ken, 

And envy gropers among men 
Who never miss the light. 


Itt. 


An old man’s talk, some quaint old rhyme, 
Some legend of the olden time, 
Turns up this saddening page ; 
One feels what he cannot portray, 
But just contents himself to say, 
* Gone is the golden age!’ 


Iv. 


How thoughtless some of Apam’s race! 
Content one daily round to trace, 
The present is their all ; 
They move on one dead-level line — 
Move, live, and die, and ‘ make no sign ;? 
They neither climb, nor fall. 


Vv. 


And yet, compared with him, they ’re blest, 
Whose spirit never is at rest, 

Whose game is high and low ; 
Whose heart ’s a harp of many strings 
From which life’s every action brings 

The notes of joy or woe. 


VI. 


We read that Davin in his haste 

Called all men liars: haste, at least, 
May be to me imputed: 

If just to live, and eat and drink, 

Is to be blest, we *d better think 
The brute ’s divinely suited. 


VII 


Now, friend, if honors and a name, 
If joys of home, and bays of fame, 
Still leave you a ‘ plucked pigeon,’ 
Permit me, drawing to a close, 
To recommend for your repose, 
A trial of religion. 


VITIrI. 


The truly pious man is blest ; 
To him the storms that us molest 
Are harmless in their fury ; 
Each trial he ’s prepared to face, 
FalrTu sits the Judge upon his case, 
Hope’s Angels are his jury. 
*Prasant Barp’ 


Gill, (Massachusetts.) 
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OF JULY; LIFE, LIBERTY, LITERATURE, ADVERTISEMENTS, AND A STANDARD CURRENCY 


WAGSTAFF, EpiTor. 





Mr. WacstarrF: I have thought 
of writing short biographical notices 
of several of our departed citizens 
of Bunkum, which you may call 
the ‘Men or Bunxum, and I will 


begin with 
JOHN SMITH, 


This fellow-citizen has been cold 
about one year, and I would not 
now have thought of digging him 
up, but he has been, time and again, 
alluded to as ‘our esteemed towns- 
man, now defunct,’ ‘ the late estima- 
ble and worthy John Smith,’ which 
is not so; and some body has gone 
and had a tomb-stone put over him, 
praising him up. I can’t bear to 
see a monument tell a lie. It’s too 
solemn a place. I’d rather see the 
cattle running about and feeding on 
grave-yard clover. It’s bad enough 
to speak a lie; for a deaf man can’t 
hear it, and if you give a cannon 
teeth and a tongue *t would n’t be 
heard against the wind. If you write 
it down and print it, you know you 
can tear it up; but if you go and 
chisel it in, and have some Old Mor- 
tality come along every now and 
then and scoop it out, that’s too bad. 
I can’t stand it. If John Smith 
was alive I would n’t say one word, 
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CIRKELATE! 


upon my honor not aword; because if 
they called him an ‘estimable man,’ 
his conduck would say right out, 
‘That’s a lie!’ But there’s some- 
thing very knowing about silence. 
A man may say nothing and peo- 
ple think him wise: that’s too bad. 
Beside, if I don’t tell them what 
John Smith really was, he can’t now 
do it himself. That’s past praying 
for ; and his conduck can’t do it any 
more, for he has n’t got any conduck, 
He’s as dead as a door-nail, and was 
a year ago; but if he could only see 
his tomb-stone, it would be enough 
to make him rise up. No matter 
how uncomfortable he is, where he 
is, I guess he ’d have to laugh. This 
is the way it winds up: 
*Sucu as I am, you’ll shortly be; 
Prepare, dear friend, to follow me.’ 


Follow him! If I had ason, I’ll bet 
a shingle I would have thrashed him, 
if he ever followed him when he was 
alive, and as to following him after 
that, there’s no son of mine, if I ever 
had a son, but what would have 
been of too good a disposition to 
follow him. As I was saying just 
now, a dead man says more for him- 
self, and all in his own favor, than 
if he was alive. That’s too bad! I 
was bred up to tell the truth. You 
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can’t say that you do n’t tell a lie, if 
you merely don’t tell a lie; or that 
you speak the truth, if you merely 
speak the truth. For instance, John 
Smith was a liar, a notorious liar. 
Do I speak the truth if I do n’t say 
that he was a liar? Certainly not. 
I don’t speak any thing. Negatives 
ain’t any thing in this case. If I 
said that he was not a liar, that 
would be a dreadful lie, and I should 
have to suffer for it in hell-fire. But 
if I kept as mum as a beetle, then I 
should also be as great a liar as John 
Smith. Duty is a strict business. I 
may speak the truth in what con- 
cerns me; but what’s that got to do 
with John Smith? I tell you that 
the way is to go and ring my neigh- 
bor’s bell, and tell him plainly when 
he comes to the door, ‘John Smith 
was a liar when he was alive, and 
now his tomb-stone has taken to ly- 
ing. Do you mean to put a stone 
fence around that grave-yard to shut 
in chiselled lies? I won’t sleep there 
ifyoudo. Icouldn’tsleep. Ishould 
die into life again. I would say, 
‘Carry me out and bury me decent- 
ly”’ If I did this, I should fulfil 
the idea; I should speak the truth 
and shame the Devil too, for aught 
I know. Do I make myself plain ? 
John Smith always made himself 
plain. He was an Alderman. It 
must be said, so far as speaking went, 
(I don’t now speak of speaking 
truth,) that he would take up any 
subjek and make it.stick right out. 
He ought to thank me for this; but 
there’s no such thing as thanks in 
this world. I said that my next- 
door neighbor never stole any of my 
apples so long as he was my next- 
door neighbor, and he went away 
without one word of acknowledg- 
ment. It brought tears into my 
eyes—his rank ingratitude. But 
since that I’ve heard that he has 
stole. But I can prove that Smith 
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was a liar. I studied Euclid when 
I was a boy, and since that I’ve 
been proving every thing ever since. 
I never could prove that I have been 
justly treated by the town authori- 
ties. 
was going to run mad last dog-days, 
and they refused to pay me for the 
rope. 
every individual of them. If they 
are, [’ll pay for the rope. 
money enough. 


I hung a dog that I dreamed 


They deserve to be hanged, 


I’ve got 
If I had all I’ve 
been cheated out of, it would buy 
rope enough to hang all those in 
Christendom who ought to be 
hanged. If all were hanged who 


ought to be, there would be as much 


population in the air as on the 
I should then go into the 
hemp business and get rich. As it 
is, | remain poor because those are 
not hanged who ought to be. Smith 
lied, because he told the man who 
took the census that he was forty- 
three years of age. He’s more than 
that; he’s sixty-three—all that. I 
know it by the way he holds or did 
hold his tongue, and by his ears 
which were smoothed down to his 
head with a smoothing-iron. He’s 
sixty-three ; Mrs. Wattles told me so. 
He went and tore out the record in 
his Bible. He did not deserve to 
have a Bible. It never did him any 
good. He turned that blank air 
where the leaf was into a lie. He 
was a profane swearer. His mouth 
was literally damned up with oaths. 
I told him that he must not do it in 
my presence. I wondered that he 
was not struck down; and I would 
knock him down myself, but I con- 
sidered it wrong to strike. He swore 
in my presence and out of my pres- 
ence ; and even when he was a-dying 
swore that he would not die. He 
taxed his ingenuity worse than the 
window-pane tax in England. He 
understood grammar, but he swore 
bad oaths as well as bad grammar. 
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He used-to couple the adjective 
double-d-with-a-dash-between-them 
with the verb ‘ please,’ so as to make it 
qualify the verb and make nonsense 
out of it. He drank, and so do I; 
but not twelve glasses of Congress 
water right down. I could n’t do it. 
But delicate females can. But here’s 
the difference betwixt him and me. 
He took a dozen pledges that he 
would n’t drink, and broke them all 
whenever he could find a bottle to 
break, till I advised him as a friend 
to take a pledge that he would not 
take a pledge. This, to his honor 
be it said, he kept. I wish to be fair. 
That he was dishonest, I know. I 
can prove it, and I will too. He 
borrowed my horse to go to Powle’s 
Hook, and she came back with two 
shoes off, and spavined. I say that 
he did it. Either he did it or he 
did not. If he did not, then I lie, 
and that is impossible, and [ am now 
speaking the truth. But I have said 
that he did it, therefore he did it. In 
his dress he was airy. He bought 
a span-new hat a week before he 
died. Whether he paid for it I 
don’t know. Iwill suppose he did; 
but I spose I shall get no thanks for 
it. I have noticed that those who 
are booked for eternity are frequently 
seen going about just before they 
die with a new hat. How is this? 
He was a jealous creature. He could 
not bear me because I had a better 
nose than he had. I never bragged 
of my nose before him. I did not tell 
my nose to cast a good shadow on 
the wall by the side of his nose; but 
it did it, and he did not like it. He 
would get up and put his nose out 
of the window, where it would cast 
no shadow. I think he would like 
to have pulled my nose, which I 
would not let him do, except he were 
a barber; nor then either. I would 
be afraid he would cut my throat, 
or saw off the jugular vein, for I 





warrant he would keep dull razors, 
and pretend his hand slipt. If I was 
reading a newspaper he would sit 
and look at me, and before I had it 
fifteen minutes audibly grind his 
teeth, and go off. He killed my 
dog. 


— 


Tue Breie.— We sincerely wish 
that people would read the Bratz 
more, and talk about it less. We 
have now ‘Tue Barps OF THE 
Brste.” And what can be said of 
the bards of the Bible more than 
they say for themselves? Can the 
Psalmist be clapt upon the back 
patronizingly, and be told that he 
writes well, and that Mr. Gilfillan 
admires him? Was it not ‘enough 
to have the ‘Old Men of the Bible) 
the ‘ Young Men of the Bible,’ the 
‘Women of the Bible,’ the ‘ Babies 
of the Bible” and must we have the 
Bards of the Bible? Oh! the Holy 
Book is above praise. Mr. Gilfillan 
might clap his hands till they were 
raw, to applaud the harp of David, 
and it would be no use. In short, 
we would say, read the Brste more 
than you read those who advise you 
to read the Brae. 


Wuart pip Tupper say?— We 
have heard this question asked often 
in avery knowing manner of late, but 
what it refers to is a mystery, and as 
it has passed into a proverbialsaying, 
this reminds us that Tupper is a-com- 
ink to this country within six months 
more or less. He has wrote as many 
Proverbs as King Solomon, and 
some people, we believe, thinks them 
pretty near as good as King Solo- 
mon’s. In answer to the question, 
‘What did Tupper say ?’ we reply 
that his sayings are about 3000, and 
pretty well said at that. We shall 
be happy tosee you, Tupper, and if 
you will stop at the Staff office, we 
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The. Bunkum 
will note down es you say, that 
we may answer the interrogatories 
of the Staff readers: *‘ What did 
Tupper say ?’ 
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Copy-Riegut.— What are our le- 
gislatures at Washinton a-doink for 
the cause of copy-right or any thing 
else? We can’t find out by reading 
the papers, which we do, and every 
body ought to read the papers and | 
pay for them, which they don’t. To 
give this matter the go-by, session 
after session, (with Mr. Whitney’s 
rail-road, through the United’n Stets- 
sen, and so through the Rocky 


Mountains and Sioux Ingens to the | ' 


Pacific, and so on by boats to Chiny, 
to bring back teas and fire-crackers, 
while we on our side of the house 
send ’em Ginsheng,) while they sit 
and sit, and will for ever sit, like 
so many Taylors which they are, 


(but the best Taylor among them is | 


not,) promoting want of honesty by 


| edict. 
| lowed! 





legislative want of enactment, say 
we, is rank stealing, and worse than 
Pennsylvania bonds, and we are 
ashamed of the common ked’ntry 
in which we breathe. If they do 
not ¢nstantissimo do somethink, s 
that G. P. R. James, Charles Dick- 
ens, Martin Farquhar Tupper (pro- 
nom. Tuppy) may get paid up, also | 
Mr. Whitney cet hist rail- road through 
and done with it; then as we said 
a spell ago, it is catamount to steal- 
ing, and the whole set of them de- 
serve to be serve with subpany, and 
kept there till posterity let ’em out. 
At any rate, do they deserve to be 
prayed for inchurches? We think 
not. 


OriGInaL ConunpruM.— Why is 
a thief who purloins a feather pillow 
like a tear? 

Ans. Because he steals soft down 
from the head, and — evaporates. 
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THE HISTORY OF CHINA. 
CHAPTER FIRST. 


Tue records of the Chin-Dynasty 
go back about fifteen thousand years 
before Deucalion’s Deluge. Na-pe- 
sin (the Flower of the Universe) con- 
ducted it to the highest glory. He 
was a flowery man. None saw him. 
He evaporated. Following ages will 
respect him. It is expected that 
you will study his vermilion edicts. 
Mark this. The great deluge oc- 
curred during the reign of Tsa-tse- 
nu, overpowering in the lower prov- 


'inces, and almost coming up to the 


great throne. In twenty days it 
overstepped the hill Chin-chu, and 
it was not till then that the Empe- 
ror issued the following most wise 


Let his memory ever be hal- 


‘We have written this. On pain 
of death let it not be disregarded. A 
most violent hurricane has been fol- 
lowed by rain for many days, ex- 
hausting our imperial patience. 
Living things have long since been 
driven for refuge to the hills. Rice, 
rats, snakes, nests, and other eata- 
bles, are destroyed. Much we fear 
that valuable lives have been de- 
stroyed. Should the flood continue 
many days, the royal palace will 


| be approached. We shall have to 


mourn over much desolation. Our 
heart is sorry. This we have agreed 
upon: Should there be any wise in 
discerning such things, who may 
know how to stay the flood, our com- 
mand is, let him be most abundantly 
rewarded. Let him have a feathery 
triumph, and his name be inscribed 
in the golden Rolls. If there be 
such, he is positively commanded to 
mark this, or displeasure will be the 
result. Let him come forth, and 
show his wisdom. Money in the 
greatest abundance would decidedly 
crown his efforts. We would smile 
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on him. He should touch our hand. 
If there should be any pious sage in 
our dominions, whose prayers might 
be efficacious with the rain-god, he 
is requested to pray, and should the 
waters give token of subsiding in an- 
swer to his prayers, let his piety be 
unquestioned. Also there might be 
some individual skilled in incanta- 
tions, whose modesty prevents him 
from coming forward. Let him not 
be restricted by such modesty ; but, 
coming forth out of his modest retire- 
ment, let him do what in his power 
lies to stop the waters; and in case 
his incantations produce effect, and 
the waters retire, let his riches be 
abundantly increased out of the royal 
treasury. Let his neck be hung 
around with tokens. We would 
wish to gaze at him. Forasmuch as 
some are dreamers, and such indi- 
viduals doing nothing but dream, 
have reached perfection, if such can 
divine the cause of the flood, let them 
not be afraid that they shall be con- 
temned for boldness, but come boldly 
up even to the sub-prefects of the 
royal gates, and divulge such dreams. 
Let them be assured that the pur- 
port of them shall be safely carried 
through the line of royal guards, and 
in less than three days they will reach 
our ear, and we will listen. Should 
such dreams contain useful knowl- 


edge, it shall be used, and the dream- 


ers of such dreams shall receive un- 
paralleled approbation. We request 
you to lend an attentive ear to this. 
In the mean time, the priests of the 
Fou Temples are enjoined to cut 
themselves and howl without inter- 
mission. Might not such howlings 
be effective to stop the flood? We 
think it might be so. Is there not 
some outer barbarian concealed in 
the realm, at which the gods are 
angry? We request you to exam- 
ine seriously into this. It is our 


_ pleasure that the said individual, 
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should he be found, be not permitted 
to retain possession of his head. The 
flood must be stopped, and that soon. 
A vermilion edict. Pay it the great- 
est respect.’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





ROBIN, MY BOBBIN, MY BOY. 


Rosin, my Bossin, my boy, 
Ain’t you a little too shy ? 

Do n’t be afraid to look up, 
And lovingly gaze in her eye. 


Hold her lily-white hand in your own, 
While your silence expresses the rest; 

Say that words are too weak to declare 
The passion which burns in your breast. 


Will you never be young till you’re old? 
Will you never speak out till you’re dumb ? 

Will you never grow warm till you’re cold? 
Will you always be sucking your thumb? 


You are bashful and shy and reserved, 
And therefore the maiden is coy; 

Come out like a man and be bless’d, 
Rosin, my Bossin, my boy ! 


Way is a wise man like a pin? 
Because he has got a head, and 
comes to a point. 


Wry is a fool like a needle ? 


He has an eye, but he has got no 
head; and you can’t see his point. 


New Publications. 


Mrs. Crimpgt’s Way TO BRING UP A CHILD; 
or, MoTHuerR’s own Guipe. Large size: pp. 
three or four hundred. Fifteenth Edition. 


Tue extensive circulation of this 
work shows its value. We cannot 
do better than to present a table of 
contents of the first chapter, which 
will show the character of the work ; 
and all parents who have sweet and 
interesting offspring to bring up from 
an early age will probably, after 
reading, feel a desire to bring them 
up according to directions laid down 
in this volume: 

‘CuapterR I. Mrs. Crimpet’s rules with refer- 
ence to pap, how boiled, how much given. On 
— a child in a tub of cold water. Reasons 

or its being injurious. On stopping his cries 
with ric. The wickedness of this practice 


shown. e horrid effects of it illustrated by 
actual cases. What to do in case of croup where 
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no physician can be had, illustrated by the case 
of Mrs. CRIMPET’s own little boy. Warmth, cold 
air, ventilation. Incessant crying in the case of 
Mrs. Crimpet’s little boy, discovered to arise 
from aconcealed pin. Measles, mumps, whoop- 
ing-cough, scarlet fever, summer-complaint : 
how guarded against, what treatment injurious. 
Homeopathic and allopathic treatment com- 
ared. Cutting teeth. -Mrs. C.’s objections to 
ancing. Case of her own little boy. Vaccina- 
tion to be attended to at the earliest convenient 
opportunity. Cautions to be observed with 
reference to this. Some remarks on nurses and 
the danger of holding a child in a wrong posi- 
tion. Mrs. Crimpet’s own little boy. How a 
child may become bow-legged. The deformity 
of it. Some remarks on holding the nose of a 
child in administering medicine. The impro- 
priety of this illustrated. Moral suasion. No 
period too early for this. Mrs. C.’s own little 
boy. Moral and religious treatment. Primers, 
stories, moral pocket-hankerchers, eager etc. 
How Mrs. C. apportioned the day. Hours of 
rising: breakfast: at what hour: morning: din- 
ner: what kind of food: tea: hours of retir- 
ing. Respect for the Sabbath early instilled. 
Sabbath-school teachers. Day-schools: objec- 
tions to them. Mrs, Crimpet’s own little boy.’ 


We beg leave to suggest one lit- 
tle thing to Mrs. Crimpet, to put in 
the seventeenth edition (it is now 
running neck and neck with Miss 
Leslie’s Culinary work) this one 
thought, which we have read some- 
where lately, and it is worth its 
weight in gold: If you want a child 
to love you, don’t do too much for 


him. Make him do something for 
you. There is probably no danger 


in the case of Mrs. Crimpet’s own 
little boy ; but we have seen the un- 
grateful brat who has been washed, 
fed, combed, clothed, schooled, fur- 
nished with moral training, pocket- 
money given to him, talk to his ma- 
ternal parent as if she were a dog. 
When we see a child who has got in 
him the seeds of this devlish ingrat- 
itude, we would like to take and pitch 
him out of a five-story window — 
provided it would n’t hurt him, and 
would make him a better boy. 
PLEA FoR AN Omntpus Horst.— 
The Fathers of the city desire to do 
something for the relief of Broadway. 
Whether Broadway is relieved or 
not, Broadway won't‘ know it, but 
horses will. What a shame it is to 
harness two poor little animals to 
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one of those Juggernaut temples 
upon wheels. It is enough to move 
a heart of stone to see them strain- 
ing every muscle to the very snap- 
ping point before they can make 
those vehicles to budge ; 
dead in August, slipping on the Russ 
pavements, and with their legs doub- 
led under them so that they can’t 
get up. Cruel people keep pulling 
the string every two seconds. 
omnibus stopped, and there was an 
old fellow in it, and we knew per- 
fectly well that he was a going to 
get out about a hundred feet further 
on, but he sot still and pulled the 
string. Said we to the driver, ‘ We 
should think that it would kill your 
horses to pull these great loads, and 
drive ’em all day.’ ‘ Not at all,’ said 
he; ‘we take ’em out arter they ’ve 
gone up and down a few times. 
"T ain’t the travel. 


falling 


The 


It’s the startin’- 
up that hurts them—the startin’-up.’ 
So weshould think. Our new-broom 
of a Mare sweeps clean. Won't he 
look this matter in the face ? 





Tuts is all we have to say during 
the present issoo. Will our subseri- 
bers who are deficient pay up? They 
can—they must / 

A@& Aut our advertisement issoo 
was accidentally threw into a con- 
fused pi— wus than any giblet-pie. 
Advertisers please to forbear. Here 
is a speciment of the types as they 
appeared after the shocking casualty. 
You can’t make nothink out of ’em: 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Poems: By Exiza GaprigLta Lewis. In one volume, octavo. Brooklyn, New-York: Printed 


by SHANNON AND CoMPANY. 


Tuts little volume opens with ‘7he Outlaw, a Dramatic Sketch; over which we 
have glanced but hastily, for no purpose of criticising its dramatic ‘unities’ or the- 
atrical ‘effects, but to remark the poetry of its passages, of which we perceive there 
is no lack. It is of the smaller pieces, however, which follow ‘The Outlaw, of which 
we would say a few words. They are for the most part fine specimens of our fair 
author’s poetical powers, as we propose to illustrate by one or two short extracts. 
‘The Bloody Run, illustrating an incident of a party of western soldiers being at- 
tacked by Indians at a stream thus named, will arrest the attention and command 


the admiration of the reader: 


‘In the bosom of the mountain, 
Where the ling’ring moon-beams lay, 
Calm in their placid beauty, 
Like an infant tired of play, 
Just where the last shade parted 
When the sun had sunk to sleep, 
A torrent wildly darted 
From a high and rocky steep. 


* Around, in ambush crouching, 
Were hid an Indian foe, 
With their deadly hatchets gleaming 
Neath the furze and brushwood low; 
Like the lurking panther stealing 
O’er the forest to its prey, 
Well hidden by the cedar, 
The treach’rous Indians lay. 


‘What sound hath broke the silence 

Of this wild and savage lair ? 

The merry notes of drum and fife, 
With banners floating fair, 

And martial steps all treading 
The steep and rugged way ; 

Their bayonets glitter brightly 
In the moon-beam’s glancing ray. 


¢O’er the mountain’s lofty bosom, 
With wearied steps and slow, 
They come — now thread the valley, 
{ Now reach the water’s flow. 
i They dip their way-worn bonnets 
; In the wave, to cool their thirst, 
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When, with whoop and yell, the Indians 
From their ambush madly burst. 


‘Now circles high the hatchet, 
Now gleams the sharpen’d knife ; 
Like deer at gaze, each victim 
Gives up his panting life. 

They sink, they bleed, they struggle, 
The stream is tinged with gore, 
And those who stooped to drink it 

The waters have passed o’er. 


‘One moment, and they rally, 
On the treach’rous foeman turn, 
And to revenge their comrades, 
With stern resolve they burn; 
For days the foe are hunted 
Through the forest and the dell, 
And for their murder’d brethren 
Full five-score Indians fell. 


‘The t, when he wanders 
Past that scene of blood and strife, 
Half trembles in the moon-light, 
Lest he see the gleaming knife: 
Though the Indians long have perish’d 
On the mountain’s wooded breast, 
Yet he deems their spirits linger 

Where their mould’ring bones have rest ; 
And he trembles, as the shadows 

From the fast-receding sun 
Are gathering — and, in terror, 

He leaves the Bloody Run.’ 


Something quite different from the mawkish and sentimental ‘love-verses’ we usu- 
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ally encounter, are these lines, which, while’ they contain abundant feeling, do not 
lack common sense, an ingredient not always found in amatory poetry : 


‘Yes, love me for myself alone, | ‘Then trust me, as I’ve trusted thee, 
And love me very truly! And with a love as real; 
Ye all are apt to promise this, Nor fancy me a goddess born — 
When ye have loved but newly. Beware of the ideal! 
‘Remember that this cheek will fade, ‘Too soon, too soon, alas! thou dst find 
Mine eyes lose all their brightness ; | My birth-place not celestial, 
And the fairy foot you flatter now, And from an angel, I should sink 
In age forget its lightness. | Into a sad terrestrial. 


‘I plight thee here an honest heart, 
A heart that feels sincerely : 

I never thought I could have lov’d 
As I do love thee — dearly! 


‘Then let confiding faith be shown, 
And manly, honest feeling : 

‘ A leal light heart’ can never throb 
With aught that needs concealing.’ 


We have quoted but sparely from Mrs. Lewis’s handsome little volume; yet we 
have presented enough to indicate a ‘touch of her quality,’ and to create a desire to 
hear more from one whose poetical promise is so eminently note-worthy. 


Twice-Totp Tates. By Natnanret HawtTnorne, Author of ‘The Scarlet-Letter,’ etc., etc. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reep anv Fiexps. 


WE welcome the beautiful edition of these admirable stories, a copy of the ad- 
vance-sheets of which now lies before us. The readers of the Kyickersocker will 
find themselves familiar with such of them as originally appeared in these pages 
and as to the remainder, Time has stamped them with well-deserved if not widely 
extended popularity. The author of ‘7'he Scarlet-Letter; a work not less graceful 
and felicitous in style, than intensely interesting in its incidents, and the manner in 
which they are grouped by the writer, has risen at once to the highest rank in our best 
literature ; and we are glad to learn that this has of itself created a general demand 
for other productions of an author who has shown so much creative power, and who 
has such force and felicity of style at his command. In the present volume, that 
admirable sketch, ‘A Rill from the Town-Pump, is alone worth the price of the 
entire collection. Mr. Hawrsorne, in his preface, which is pleasantly written, 
turns critic upon his own writings. Alluding to the fact that the ‘ Twice-Told 
Tales’ were slow in gaining appreciation at the hands of the public, he says: 


* As he glances over these long-forgotten pages, and considers his way of life, while composing 
them, the Author can very clearly discern why all this was so. After so many sober years, he 
would have reason to be ashamed if he could not criticise his own work as fairly as another 
man’s; and, though it is little his business, and perhaps still less his interest, he can hardly re- 
sist a ene to achieve something of the sort. If writers were allowed to do so, and would 
perform the task with perfect sincerity and unreserve, their opinions of their own productions 
would often be more valuable and instructive than the works themselves. At all events, there 
can be no harm in the Author’s remarking, that he rather wonders how the ‘ Twice-Told Tales’ 
should have gained what vogue they did, than that it was so little and so gradual. They have 
the pale tint of flowers that blossomed in too retired a shade — the coolness of a meditative habit, 
which diffuses itself through the feeling and observation of every sketch. Instead of passion, 
there is sentiment; and, even in what purport to be pictures of actual life, we have allegory, not 
always 80 warmly dressed in its habiliments of flesh and blood, as to be taken into the reader’s 
mind without a shiver. Whether from lack of power, or an unconquerable reserve, the Author’s 
touches have often an effect of tameness; the merriest man can hardly contrive to laugh at his 
broadest humor ; the tenderest woman, one would suppose, will hardly shed warm tears at his 
deepest pathos. The book, if you would see any thing in it, requires to be read in the clear, 
brown, twilight atmosphere in which it was written ; if opened in the sunshine, it is apt to look 
exceedingly like a volume of blank pages. 

‘With the foregoing characteristics, proper to the productions of a person in retirement, (which 
happened to be the Author’s category at the time,) the book is devoid of others that we should 
quite as naturally look for. The sketches are not, it is hardly necessary to say, profound ; but 
it is rather more remarkable that they so seldom, if ever, show any design on the writer’s part to 
make them so. They have none of the abstruseness of idea, or obscurity of expression, which 
mark the written communications of a a mind with itself. They never need translation. 
It is, in fact, the style of a man of society. Every sentence, so far as it embodies thought or 
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sensibility, may be understood and felt by any body, who will give himself the trouble to read it, 
and will take up the book in a proper mood. 

‘This statement of apparently opposite peculiarities leads us to a perception of what the 
sketches truly are. They are not the talk of a secluded man with his own mind and heart, (had 
it been so, they could hardly have failed to be more deeply and permanently valuable,) but his 
attempts, and very imperfectly successful ones, to open an intercourse with the world. The 
Author would regret to be understood as speaking sourly or querulously of the slight mark 
made by his earlier literary efforts on the public at large. It is so far the contrary, that he has 
been moved to write this preface, chiefly as affording him an opportunity to express how much 
enjoyment he has owed to these volumes, both before and since their publication. They are 
the memorials of very tranquil and not unhappy years. They failed, it is trae—nor could it 
have been otherwise — in winning an extensive popularity. Occasionally, however, when he 
deemed them entirely forgotten, a paragraph or an article, from a native or foreign critic, would 
gratify his instincts of authorship with unexpected praise ; too generous praise, indeed, and too 
littie alloyed with censure, which, therefore, he learned the better to inflict upon himself. And, 
by-the-by, it is a very suspicious a pa of a deficiency of the popular element in a book, when 
it calls forth no harsh criticism. This has been particulary the fortune of the ‘ Twice-Told Tales.’ 
They made no enemies, and were so little known and talked about, that those who read, and 
chanced to like them, were apt to conceive that sort of kindness for the book which a person 
naturally feels for a discovery of his own. 

‘This kindly feeling (in some cases, at least) extended to the Author, who, on the internal 
evidence of his sketches, came to be regarded as a mild, shy, gentle, melancholic, exceedingly 
sensitive, and not very forcible man, hiding his blushes under an assumed name, the quaintness 
of which was supposed, somehow or other, to symbolize his personal and literary traits. He is 
by no means certain, that some of his subsequent productions have not been influenced and modi- 
fied by a natural desire to fill up so amiable an outline, and to act in consonance with the charac- 
ter assigned to him ; nor, even now, could he forfeit it without a few tears of tender sensibility. 
To conclude, however: these volumes have opened the way to most agreeable associations, and 
to the formation of imperishable friendships; and there are many golden threads, interwoven 
with his present happiness, which he can follow up more or less directly, until he finds their 
commencement here ; so that his  espcome pathway among realities seems to proceed out of the 
Dream-Land of his youth, and to be bordered with just enough of its shadowy foliage to shelter 
him from the heat of the day. He is therefore satisfied with what the ‘Twice-Told Tales’ have 
done for him, and feels it to be far better than fame.’ 


All this is evidently said with equal modesty and sincerity; and we much 
doubt, to use a not very elegant but yet sufficiently expressive phrase, whether it 
will ‘set him back any’ in the estimation of his readers. The volume, we should 
add, is characterized by the uniform neatness of the publications of Messrs. Ticknor, 
Reep AND FIELDs. 


ILLUSTRATED History oF THE WAR BETWEEN THE UniTED States AND Mexico. By Grorer 
Wivxins Kenpatt. New-York: D. AppLETON AND CoMPANY. 


WE stood for an hour the other morning, at the counter of the new and splendid 
establishment of the Messrs. ArrLeron, carefully examining the superb imperial 
quarto volume whose title is given above. Nothing nearly so complete and so costly, 
in its kind, has ever appeared in this country. The volume embraces elaborate 
pictures of all the principal battles between the American and Mexican armies. 
The drawings are from the pencil of Cart Nxset, an artist of the highest order of 
merit in his line, and who was an eye-witness to nearly all the battles, sketches of 
which were made on the spot. Officers of the American army, participators in the 
bloody conflicts described, bear the strongest testimony to the correctness of the 
position of the troops when in ‘ battle-array, and during the engagements, while it 
is conceded that the natural scenery is represented with the faithfulness of a da- 
guerreotype reflection. The plates are twelve in number, in size eighteen inches by 
twelve, drawn on stone, and most artistically and beautifully colored. Indeed we 
learn that the best artists that could be found in Europe were employed upon 
the work in every department. We could have wished a work like this to have been 
entirely accomplished by our own countrymen; but the artist, himself a French- 
man, doubtless had a potential voice in transferring the execution to Paris, where 
the spirit and enthusiasm with which battles are depicted might ensure more cer- 
tain success in a peculiar and difficult branch of art. Each battle is clearly and 
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forcibly described by Mr. Kenpatt in the large letter-press pages which the prints 
illustrate. He was favored with unusual advantages for the task which he assumed. 
He was himself present at the seat of war, and enjoyed the confidence of, and was 
on terms of personal intimacy with, all or nearly all the officers. He has written 
his descriptions with faithfulness, and evidently con amore. After passing nearly 
three years in Europe, he publishes his work, from his own pecuniary resources, 
which is not less creditable to his enterprise than to his patriotism. It seems to us 
that it would be but a fitting tribute, if our Government were to purchase and 
present a copy of this superb work to every brave officer who distinguished him- 
self and reflected honor upon the American army in our war with Mexico. Mr. 
KENDALL says modestly in his preface : 

‘Tnx author would, at the outset, attempt to disarm the criticism of military men, by frankly 
avowing that he knows little of the military art,as a science. He has never made it a study; is 
unacquainted with its technicalities; and has rather written his sketches to be understood by 
the mass of his countrymen. It will be a source of high gratification to know that he has suc- 
ceeded, even if but indifferently, in his attempt. With the unfortunate disputes and rivalries 
between many of the principal leaders, raised after the campaigns in Mexico had terminated, the 
author has not meddled. Some of the officers are now dead who were drawn into these diffi- 
culties, and those still living doubtless regret their occurrence, In his hasty criticisms upon 
some of the battles, as well as in his strictures upon the political events of the war, he has been 
actuated by no other sentiments than those which should be felt by every writer who has neither 


friendships, prejudices, nor animosities, to cramp his judgment, and who sits down to his task 
with the full determination of being just and impartial to all— the living and the dead.’ 


We cannot doubt that the enterprise and patriotic spirit of our author will be 
duly remembered by his countrymen, and that his great work will be cordially 
welcomed and liberally patronized by all who possess the means to purchase it. 


SALANDER AND THE DraGon: a Romance or THE Hartz Prison. By Rev. Frepericx WIt- 
LIAM SHELTON, Of Huntington, (L.I.) New-York: George P. Putnam. 


We have already ‘said our say, in a few brief lines in the ‘Gossip’ of a late 
number, touching this excellent work. We were not a little desirous, however, to 
see what would be said of so ingenious an allegory by the religious press of the 
country. We are glad to perceive that it has been warmly commended by each 
and all. We give a second notice of the volume, in order to introduce to our 
readers the following from ‘ The Presbyterian, a weekly religious journal, of marked 
ability, published in this city : 


* In the old town of Huntington, on Long-Island, where are buried the bones of the reviewer’s 
grandfather and great-grandfather, and many more of those who bore his name while here, 
there dwells a clergyman of the Episcopal Church, whose pen, in the pages of the KnickER- 
BOCKER, has so often refreshed us with good things well said. He has now treated us to a volume, 
small and quaint, but very clever; and we have read it, every line of it, at a sitting too, and take 
the pen in hand to suggest to the reader of this that he go and do likewise. Startled he will be 
at the title, ‘ Salander and the Dragon ;2 but the first page will reveal the story as an allegory, of 
which the great master of that species of writing need not be ashamed, SaLanper is a mon- 
ster, born of Envy, and his name, without cover, is Stanper. Hideous and hateful, his own 
father is not willing to keep him, but commits him to the custody of another, called Goopman, 
the jailor of the Hartz prison. The struggle of SaLanpER to get out, the food that he is fed on 
while in this prisonof the Heart, the command of Lord Conscienza, that he shall be kept con- 
fined, and no one shall know of his existence ; how thejailor finally tells his wife that he has this 
monster, and she insists on seeing him, and promises never to mention his existence to any one, 
and keeps her promise for a whole week or so, and then hints it to Mrs. Snaprr, and she to Mrs. 
TatTLesy, and she to Mrs, Bias, and she to Mrs. Warovirt, and so on till all the neighbors came 
to see the monster, and how he was finally let loose: all this and more is painted with exceeding 
skill. SaLanpeR, once at liberty, goes forth to work mischief. He plots the ruin of the castle 
Gupnaim, and robs Srevua, the wife of the baron, of a priceless jewel which she wore, more 
precious than any gem which ever adorned the casket of an empress; and when she was robbed 
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she pined away and died, and a pure and beautiful shaft was erected to her memory by her faithful 
husband: ‘She healed the hearts of the sorrowful while living, and broke them when she died.’ 
And by-and-by the castle is surrounded by a host of enemies, Matice and Bacxsrre and others, 
led on by SaLanper ; and at last the baron is slain, and Gupnatm is razed to the ground. The jailor 
who let SaLanveR out of prison is arrested by Consctenza, whom he contrived to put to sleep for 
a while ; but at length being roused, the Lorp smites the jailor, who confesses his guilt, and tries to 
make some amends for what he has done. He goes to the ruins of castle Gudnaim, but he can 
not find Str..a’s jewel which Satanper stole away; nor can he rear again the ruins of the 
castle ; but he asks, where are the baron and his beautiful wife? He will humble himself before 
them : he is led into the grave-yard, and is told, ‘They are here!’ Consctenza seizes him, and gives 
him into the hands of a dark fiend named Remorse, who scourges him to the very verge of life, 
when he is told to go to Gop for pardon ; and by repentance he seeks and finds peace. This is 
a scant outline of the allegory, which may be read and re-read with profit. It is a sermon that 
ought to be preached every where. It has a great truth in it. Who does not know it? Happy 
is he who has not felt the bitterness of the mischief which this infernal imp is working in the 
world. And if Mr. Sue.ton had done nothing else than to write this book, he would have lived 
to good purpose. We think the story will be read when he ceases to be heard.’ 


Tue Barps or THE Biss. By GeorGe GiLFittan. In one volume. New-York: Harper 
AND Brotuers: D. APPL" TON AND COMPANY. 


Tuts volume has been considered worthy of being issued almost simultaneously 
by two rival publishers. Moreover, we have seen it indiscriminately praised by 
several journals, to which we had been accustomed to look for evidences of what we 
consider better judgment than that which dictated the verdict in this case. When 
aman of words, like Mr. Grirrian, has the presumption to sit deliberately down 
and ‘improve’ upon the chaste beauty and simplicity of the Brste ; when for its 
pure gold he would substitute his gaudy brass, and not unfrequently heaviest lead, 
it seems to be time to speak out. While this author confined himself tothe ‘cover- 
ing a large piece of bread with a small piece of butter’ in such works as those with 
which he had previously favored the public, his example was a matter of little con- 
sequence ; but when the sublime inspirations of Davin, the lofty eloquence of Jos, 
and the great thoughts of Isaran and Jeremran, are taken in hand to be ‘ dressed up’ 
by a mere word-piler in the little Scotch town of Dundee, it becomes no true 
lover of the graphic beauty and picturesque simplicity of the Scriptures to suffer 
the egotistical attempt to pass without rebuke. We entirely agree with a respected 
contemporary, that the bookis ‘ big bathos from beginning to end.’ The man prates 
of the Brae as an imaginative auctioneer would exalt the merits of a theatrical ward- 
robe. He thinks tinsel, writes tinsel, and is bedizened with tinsel. It is amusing 
to see how like a moth about a lamp he hovers and flits around German theology. 
From the top of his Pisgah (six inches high) he surveys all modern literature and 
philosophy. Now it would be unjust, after this exposition of the true character of 
‘The Bards of the Brstx, not to afford our readers an opportunity of judging for 
themselves, so far as mere style is concerned, how far these animadversions are de- 
served. The subjoined extract is from the labored pen-and-ink work of our author 
upon ‘ The Poetry of the Book of Job, and ‘ thereabout especially’ of it, where it is 
thus sublimely written: 


‘Fy thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep sleep falleth on men, fear came upon 
me, and trembling, which made all my bones to shake. Then a Sririr pane before my face ; 
the hair of my flesh stood up. It stood still, but I could not discern the form thereof: an image 
was before mine eyes; there was silence ; and I heard a voice, saying, ‘Can mortal man be more 
just than Gop? Shall a man be more pure than his Maker?’ 


These noble sentences, which Mr. Grirtiian has had native caution and shrewd- 
ness enough to avoid quoting in connection with the feeble fustian of his own version 
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evoke from the mind of the verbose commentator the windy platitudes which 
ensue : 


*CaLMLy does Jos propound the great maxim of man, though it might have justified even 
excess of rapture. ARcHIMEDEs ran out shouting ‘Eureka!’ Had he found the truth? No, 
but only one golden sand upon the shore of science. Nay, though he had found out all natural 
knowledge at once; suppose he had, by one glance of genius, descried the axle-tree whence 
shoot out all the spokes of scientific truth — though louder far, in this case, had been his Eureka, 
and deeper far his joy — would he have found the truth? No; it was in the wilderness of Arabia, 
and to the heart of a holy herdsman, that this inspiration at first came, and no cry of triumph 
proclaimed its coming, and no echo then reverberated it to the nations, 

‘The entrance of the Derry into this poem is the most daring and the most successful of all 
poetic interventions. Gop himself turns the scale of the great argument. The bearing of his 
speech upon the whole scope of the poem falls afterward to be noted. Meantime, let us look at 
the circumstances of his appearance, and at the mode of his utterance. The disputants have en- 
veloped themselves in a cloud of words. A whirlwind must now scatter it. They have been 
looking at the silver and golden sides of the shield ; both must now be blended and lost in the 
common darkness of the shadow of Gop. No vehicle for this awful umpire like a whirlwind. 
We cannot paint an oriental whirlwind; but, some years ago, on a Sabbath afternoon, we saw & 
spectacle we shall never forget. It was the broad, bright, smothering sunshine of an August day. 

ot a speck was visible on the heavens, save one in the far south. Suddenly, as we gaze, that 
one speck broadens, darkens, opens into black wings, shuts again into a mass of solid gloom, 
rushes then, like a chariot of darkness, northward over the sky, till, in less time than we have taken 
to write these words, there is, over all the visible heaven and earth, the wail of wind, the roar of 
thunder, the pattering of hail, the fall of rain, the flash of lightning, and the rushing of swift 
waters along the ground.’ 


‘Thus Gop, says Mr. Gitritiay, in his acmé of bathos, ‘thus Gop, from his 
heaven, while pointing to his gallery of works, rising in climax to Leviathan, laughs 
at the baffled power and wisdom of man; and terrible is the glory of his snorting 
nostrils!’ We beg leave to express it as our own individual opinion, that what we 
have quoted above from ‘The Bards of the Bratz’ is very poor stuff; and if the 
reader can find any thing much better in any other of the sketches than in that 
from which this extract is segregated, he will be more fortunate than we have been. 
‘If any word,’ says our Scottish Biblical commentator, ‘can express the merit of 
the natural descriptions in Jos, it is the word gusto. You do something more than 
see his behemoth, his war-horse, and his leviathan ; you touch, smell, and handle 
them.’ Now we say, that if any word can express the distorted and un-natural 
merits of Jos, as rendered by Mr. GitFILan, it is dis-gusto. You do a great deal 
more than see what Jos describes — behemoth, leviathan, war-horse, and all. You 
see Mr. GitriLian, of Dundee, Scotland—and ‘ nobody else!’ 





LaVENGRO: THE ScHOLAR, THE Gipsy, THE Priest. By George Borrow, Author of ‘The 
Bible in Spain,’ and ‘ The Gipsies of Spain.’ In one volume: pp. 550. New-York: Grorer 


P. PuTNaM. 

Tere needed but the name of the author of ‘The Bible in Spain’ and ‘ The 
Gipsies of Spain’ to ensure a wide perusal for this very various and attractive 
volume. It requires however no ‘ borrowed lustre ;’ for while it possesses all the 
terseness, picturesqueness, and grace of style which have characterized preceding 
works from the pen of the same author, it is in every other essential particular an 
entirely different performance. The author’s own synopsis of his book succinctly 
sets forth its character. The scenes of action lie in the British islands. The time 
embraces nearly the first quarter of the present century. The principal actors in 
this ‘dream or drama’ are a scholar, a gipsy, and a priest. The subordinate char- 
acters are well drawn and interesting, but the acknowledged favorites with the 
author are a brave old soldier and his helpmate, an ancient gentlewoman who sold 
apples, and a strange kind of wandering man and his wife. The object of the book 
is the encouragement of charity, free and genial manners, and the exposure of 


‘various kinds of humbug,’ but of which the most perfidious, the most debasing, and 
the most cruel, is the humbug of the priest.’ 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Famiuiar Jorrines-Down or Foreign Travet.—If our correspondent, ‘Paut In- 
ais, the nom-de-plume of an intelligent and observant New-Yorker, were to go 
through the cosmoramas of Professor Sarrier, in company with a friend, he would 
have little difficulty in converting him at once into a travelling companion amidst 
the scenes so admirably depicted by the painter, and which would be scarcely less 
felicitously illustrated by the oral describer. It is singular how naturally to some 
minds arises the picturesque, whether in a natural scene, or in individuality of char- 


acter. But let us not keep the reader from our correspondent’s picture of ‘ Gambling 
on the Rhine :’ 

‘GamBLine in Rhenish Prussia is an extensive business. The special partners, 
dukes—the customers, dupes. The one lets out his kursaiils and receives large 
sums in payment for licenses for fleecing the infatuated lover of excitement. The 
gambling halls are usually very elegant apartments, furnished with rich and costly 
furniture, and with every necessary concomitant to make them attractive to stran- 
gers. It would do your heart good to see the splendid mirrors and lounges and 
gorgeous hangings that adorn these licensed ‘hells.’ I had never been in a gam- 
bling-house in my life at home; but as I was desirous of seeing every thing while 
abroad, I determined to make a visit to the one at Aix-la-Chapelle, where I was at 
this time, en route for Switzerland. While taking my supper at the hotel, I observed 
a young man, evidently a little under the influence of liquor, walking violently up 
and down the room, cursing and pouring out his anathemas at something or some 
body for ‘imposing upon him’ He had been ‘duped,’ and as I learned from him- 
self the next day, had lost his last sovereign at play. Poor fellow! he stood at the 
roulette-table, anxious for another throw; but he was out of money, and his credit 
was not good; so he was obliged to look on, like myself—but in a very different 
state of feeling. Who or what he was I never learned. 

‘It was an interesting study to me to watch the expression of the various per- 
sons seated around the table. Not the least so was the keeper, who with a long 
rake drew in the stakes as they were lost, from time to time, by the parties. Of 
this man I will tell you something that will sound odd to American ears. The 
friend who accompanied me was an old resident of Aix-la-Chapelle, albeit an Amer- 
ican citizen! Of course what he told me may be relied on. ‘That man yonder,’ 
said he, pointing to the person who was drawing in the stakes the players were 
losing, ‘is one of our most respectable citizens. He is at the head of our charitable 
and benevolent institutions, and is deservedly beloved for his active zeal in promot- 
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ing the public good; a member of the church, a kind father, and an excellent 
citizen!’ And yet, there he sat, on Sunday night, hauling in the small and large 
winnings of the rouge-et-noir table! Credat Judeus! He certainly was as gentle- 
manly-looking a man as one could meet; but there he sat, stoically indifferent to the 
varied emotions that agitated the breasts of the infatuated and absorbed creatures 
who were losing their gold, that glittered under the blazing lights of a magnificent 
chandelier, and in the hearing of music from a band in the hall. What a state of 
public morals that must be which could sanction such an inconsistent connection of 
profession and practice! He, in fact, was one of the agents of the Grand Duke, or 
whose soever the property of the ‘hall’ was, and received a salary, performing his 
duties with undoubted fidelity and integrity. Near by sat a person marking his 
luck, without playing, and waiting for a certain run of colors: like a good merchant 
calculating averages, and acting accordingly. 

‘I was much amused and interested by one fellow, a Frenchman I supposed, al- 
though he never once opened his lips, or allowed an exclamation to escape him. He 
was the coolest man I think I ever saw, and would certainly have made a first-rate 
Wall-street operator in stocks. He sat some time, counting the money he took from 
one of his waist-coat pockets, all in gold Narotxons, twenty-frane pieces. He laid 
one down— lost ; another—/ost ; a third—lost too. Here he stopped, and allowed 
the play to go on. Very soon he laid down five—won ; five more—won; five 
more — still a winner. He then threw down all he had before him, including what 
he had won, and—won again! A titter spread around; we were all interested; 
the same imperturbability froze up every expression of emotion in his countenance. 
He quietly drew his ‘heap’ close before him ; drew from his other pockets hand- 
fuls of the same coin, and added them to the heap. I really got excited myself, 
and stood before him in mute astonishment. As soon as he had completed his 
‘pile, he pushed the gold on with the palms of his hands. Here was a venture! 
I could not of course know the amount, but it was very large. I waited intently 
for the sequel. The right color came up. He won! A buzz and a clapping of 
hands announced the excitement of the observers. The money was counted out. 
He quietly put it into his pockets; and then laid down a Naroteon—and lost ; 
then a silver five-franc piece—lost. Zhen he got up and went away. Such an 
exhibition I had never before seen, and I confess it excited me very much. The 
next morning I met the fellow at the spring, drinking hot sulphur-water, like an in- 

ralid who had merely come to this renowned watering-place for the benefit of his 
health! I hope it was much improved by his visit! 

‘These halls, or ‘hells, are let out at enormous rents, and yield to the owners im- 
mense revenues. None of the residents of the place are allowed to play. It seems 
the Duke has an eye to public morality; and while he plucks strangers, forbids his 
subjects from even entering the hall, except on a particular day. Gambling in these 
watering-places is connected with many amusements that add to their attractions, 
and every thing that art can devise is made use of to keep up the allurements which 
surround them. It is certainly a singular sight to see men and women, young and 
old, sitting at the tables with as much indifference to appearances or public opinion 
as if they were engaged in the most innocent and moral of duties. I am proud of 
my country when I know that the state of public morality is such, that gambling 
could not be licensed by a corporation or town in the whole length and breadth of 
the land. I assure you that ours is the most moral country on the face of the earth, 
except Scotland; and the Sabbath-day is held in as great reverence and respect in 
America, as it is any where in the civilized world. Long may it be thus held!’ 
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Pertinent Portrarr or Patron tae Parriot.— We have awakened all the echoes 
of the sanctum to-night, frightening even our associate Ow1 from his perch and_his 
propriety, by guffaws that would eclipse the ‘horse-laughs’ of all Tarrersatt’s. We 
have just finished reading a little pamphlet, bearing upon its first page this title: 
‘My Own Memoir, or the More Important Incidents in the Life of William Delany 
Patton. It is ‘dedicated to the Servant and the Serf, the Aristocrat and the Pa- 
triot, the Tax-gatherer and the Tax-payer, the Oppressor and the Oppressed,’ and is 
published for the benefit of the Anglo-Saxon race.” We propose, with very little 
preface, to afford our readers liberal specimens of Mr. Parroy’s style of writing, 
which is uniquely florid and floridly unique. We scarcely know which most to ad- 
mire, the extent and variety of his knowledge, his elaborate classical attainments, 
or his condensed and elegant English. But of this the reader shall judge. In his 


‘Introductory’ to his Memoir, ‘Witt1am Dexany Parron, of Monroe county, 
Ohio,’ observes : 


‘I may be accused of vanity: it is said to be the curse of our species, Theologians may 
preach to the contrary, but it was the cause of the upsetting of our original promogenitor: ‘ In 
Apam’s fall we sinned all,’ says the venerated Primerian; and how many thousands have illus- 
trated the melancholiness of the monody and the proclivity of the proclamation! In thus giving 
my life to man and to mankind, I may seem answerable for certain explanations: I am bound to 
alleviate the charge of vanity that may probably be brought against me. I am aware of the ten- 
dency to censure attached to those who dare assert their rights to have been fashioned in the 
same moulds in which Gop created the rest of his creatures. Belonging to the human race, I 
have experienced my share of the vicissitudes that fall to the lot of our common humanity. I 
have been through many, if not all, of the excitements of supernatural existence, so far as these 
refer to the figurative, material and actual man. 

‘ Mine has been a checquered life ; one of up and downs; but never, in the pagoda parade of 
power, have I been other than I am now— a man of the people ; one who neversubmitted toa wrong, 
nor asserted that which he did not believe to be right. Thus, then, have I not the privilege to claim, 
that like LaMaRTINE (who, in his ‘ Recollections of my Youth,’ asserts that it is due to posterity 
to vindicate the rights of mankind, and the claims of nature, Gop, and humanity, via the pen 
and intellect ; so, as he vindicated the truths of literature in France, so J, Witt1aM DeLany 
Parton, of Monroe, intend to make this my memoir a platform upon which the people of Ohio 
may learn, at least, what they ought to do; and if they do it not, remember that Gop sent man 
into the world 

—— ‘To shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise.’ 

‘The charge of egotism has been raised against SHaxspEaRE, Byron, WoRDswoRTH, SHELLEY, 
InGRAHAM, MaRSHAL Ney, CuriIsTOPHE, PPINCE ALBERT, CAGLIOSTRO, JOAN Of Arc, and DeLa- 
zox SmirH. But have these charges been sustained? Has not an American freeman a right to 
claim the boasted prerogative of being equal, at least, to the boasted claims of the older popula- 
tions of Northern Europe? ‘ Westward the star of empire takes its way.’ Westward! as the 
eagle makes its home among the crags of Zahara, or bathes its plumage in the rushing rivulets 
of the Frigid Zone, or rears its young in the verdant glades of Hecla ; yea, as the free sovereign of 
the forest gives his supremest roar among the jungles of the wastes of Siberia, or couches in re- 
pose under the palms of Labrador, or snuffs the summer smell of the citron and the olive in the gar- 
den of Kamskatka; even as these attest by their instincts their fulminating intelligence, so does 
democracy pour its resistless floods over, amid and beyond the mighty empires growing up in 
the Great West, and welcoming Holland and Ireland to their embrace !’ 


Our hero now proceeds to his ‘ Memoir;’ beginning with his parentage, and duly 
apologizing for not giving upon his own authority events ‘ which occurred at a period 
when he could not himself be personally acquainted with them ;’ events, namely, 
which took place before, or about the time, he was born! The memoir commences 
at a safe distance, and with the utmost historical fidelity : 


+ My father, W1LLIAM Parron, was born in Ireland, in the County Down, sixteen miles from Dub- 
lin; and my mother was Anna Repmonp, of Shelby county, Kentucky. My paternal parent left the 
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‘ green isle of the ocean’ through the political necessities occasioned by the accursed outrages com- 
mitted by England on her sister island, whose shamrock withered with shame when the blood ofthe 
English bullock, and the rascalities of the British Ministers, under MarLBoroveu and Epwarp the 
Black Prince, made the fields of Cressy, Agincourt, St. Jean d’Acre, Pharsalia, the battle of the 
Boyne, the marvellous defence of Palmyra, and the onslaught of Leonipas against the invasion 
of the Scotch —combined with the marauding influences and cow-stealing impetuosity of the 
descendants of ALaric— and said shamrock run sanguineous gore, red with the carmined paint 
of a valorous yet grossly incarnadined blood,of a patriotic, republic-thirsty, freedom-seeking, yet 
shackle-doomed people. Of my mother I will say nothing more, than that she was born upon 
the old soil of Kentucky, that learnt its first freedom from the crack of Boone’s unerring ri- 
fle. . . . I, Witi1am Devany Patron, am her descendant, and may my right arm wither from its 
shoulder and my right hand forget its cunning, before I disfranchise that I am a son of the land 
of AGAMEMNON; or that my mother’s race sprang from the Children of the Sun, whose solar 
fires were lighted upon the blazing altars of Antarctic freedom ! 


‘Were frigid zephyrs melt the Indian heat, 
And Haytien frosts wild Hecla’s April greet.’ 


Presently, considerately ‘reducing matters to himself? Mr. Parron comes down 
to the time of his birth, and subsequently to that of his marriage: 


*I was born onthe eleventh day of December, 1810; and what is singular, even as I indite these 
transitions of the obscure, the knell of time is pealing the exodus of my fortieth anniversary. 
And more exuberant coincidence still, twenty-two years ago, the ninth of this month, I in- 
troduced to my home and heart the partner who has ever since shared in my joys and sorrows, 
and been the possessor of my doting affection. Present with her, I enjoy all the pleasures of do- 
mestic life: absent from her side and her smile, I am like GoLpsmirs, in his famous ‘ Prairie 
Guide ;’ and 


‘Stitt to my Marcaret turn with ceaseless pain, 
And drag at each remove a lengthening chain.’ 


* When I was about three years of age, my father removed from Kentucky to within a mile and 
a half of the Gothic monument, or statute rather, erected to the manes of Henry Cuiay by the 
venerable Mrs. Suzeruarp, of Ohio county, Virginia.’ 


Our autobiographer here tells us that he might ‘collate many incidents super- 
vening during the first nine lustrums of his youth,’ but that his ‘mind is adipose 
to such juvenile recollections. Hence he carries his readers forward to his four- 
teenth year : 


‘Tue time too soon, alas! came when I was to forsake the family roof: my mother’s curfew 
welcome in the morning, and my father’s matutinal exhortation when the folds of evening gath- 
ered the material world to the realities of imagination and the restlessness of repose. At the 
age of fourteen, | was apprenticed to a blacksmith and farrier in Wheeling, then by no means 
the prosperous maritime metropolis whose argosies rival those of ancient Venice, and the Helvetic 
barques of Switzerland on their passage over the sea of Marmora. I remained nearly three 
years wielding the sledge-hammer, and acquiring a knowledge of the craft and art of dissolving 
iron to the purposes of community. Quitting Wheeling, [ started on my way to the house of a 
kinsman, residing in Monroe county, Vhio, and arrived in WoopsFi£Lp, my present abiding-place, 
in the month of July, 1828. Woodsfield was then a miserable village, with a few houses, and 
although a county town, had no public buildings, and not more than two hundred or thereabouts 
of a population. But meagre as were its dimensions, I became attached to most of the mem- 
bers of the little community, and time, and chance, and change, has not dimmed the memories 
of my earlier acquaintance, nor made a grasp of their palms less incorrigible than when I put 
my fvot for the original print in the streets of diminutive Woodsfield. Suakspeare had his 
Avon, Larirre had his Mogul empire in Van Diemen’s Land, and the poet-philosopher Josr- 
puvs built his retreat among the wilds of Oregonian immensity : these have made imperishably 
romantic the regions of their immortality, and why should not Woodsfield be the Utica of my 
choice, versus the Carthages’, the Scipios’, and other cities ? 

‘I remained in this vicinity and worked at my artistic profession, until, in December of the 
same year, I married Marnearet Ann M’CLELLAND, daughter of Davip M’CLELLanD, formerly 
of Pennsylvania, and at the time of my espousal, she was an orphan. Some may think that I 
was greedily premature in thus taking upon my young shoulders the germinations of the holy 
duties of the creeds of Anacnarsis and Darusmont ; but among the wilder emotions leading 
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me on, there sprang up one of sympathy for the fatherless, and I resolved to take her to my 
bosom, and whatever the risk, to share my portion in life with her. My choice has proved a 
wise one, and even as I write comes up the memory and forms of the nine occult offspring she 

has made me the gratified parent of. Four sons, George Wasnuineron Patron, WILLIAM 

Jackson Parron, (I wished to name him Anprew, after the hero of New-Orleans, but my wife 

protested for reasons with which the public need not be made acquainted!) Davin DeLany and 

Tuomas JerreRson ; the eldest standing six feet four inches and a half in his stockings, and is, 
like his father, a sentinel on the glaciers of Democracy! Five daughters, all living, surround our 
family board. 

‘ Blest as I was in my domestic loves, I still felt that I longed for a vaster sphere of action and 
a broader avenue to the world and its chimeras. There rose in my heart a burning thirst to know 
something of Life’s shades, and like Bancrort’s ‘ Young Norvat,’ ‘ my soul longed for battle,’ 
with the cliquesof the wide world. Targutn in his ecclesiastical retreat among the hyperborean 
regions of Castile and ArEGon never repeated with more fervent piety the aspirations of Ras- 
seLas than did I in my rustic residence in Old Monroe. I sighed to be made acquainted with 
the wrestlers on the platforms of science, literature, and government. At this time I removed 
to Malaga, and cultivated a small farm which I had purchased. The field of agricultural exploit, 
I saw at once, suited not my feverish organization, and I determined to relinquish the plough and 
the poultry-yard, and, as the stories of the nursery have it, ‘seek my fortune.’ I felt with Lacon 
‘The world is all before me where to choose, and Providence my guide!’ 

‘It was in the fall of 1832 that I entered the State of Illinois, and purchased an eighty-acre 
farm on the grand prairie in Edgar county, within six miles of Paris, the county seat, where I 
remained during the ultimate five years. Many amusing evidences of the class of populative 
peregrinators filling up the frigid prairies might be accorded here; only a sparse number of 
which I deem spontaneous to this narrative. The mania of the day in the Sucker State was 
patent rights, and stallions for the improvement of the breed of horses. The plagues that mil- 
dewed over Egypt in the days of Puaraon and the Albigenses, were nothing compared with the 
horde of Yankee Barsarossas with their patent bee-hives, washing, and threshing, and centri- 
fugal, opaque, and restlessly dormant wind-and-water-power inventions to gull the honest people 
of Illinois. After being thoroughly fleeced in a patent portable gas-light, a dozen of which 
would make midnight ina room at noon-day, and sundry other equally divine excerpts from the 
carpet-bag of Panpora—together with an awful bite from a prairie rattle-snake that prostrated 
me on the Promethean bed of Somnian sleeplessness for nearly a month ; after this, I rejoin, I 
felt that mine was indeed a life of blighted hopes and ups and downs. The bite of the snake, 
and the worse sting of mental anguish, so disturbed my mind and organic powers, that I sought 
popular sympathy in an application for office—a balm much used by men when misfortune or 
sorrow assail them. I rose moderately and modestly, being first elected constable of Bloomfield, 
Edgar county, against violent opposition, in which office I remained four years, giving unparal- 
leled satisfaction. During this period I was elected second sergeant of the company of militia 
belonging to that military division, run for the office of orderly sergeant, was defeated by a trick, 
but triumphantly evaporated over my enemies by being elevated to the rank of Captain, which 
I held a longtime. The reader will conceive now why my portrait, on the title-page of this 
work, represents me in the garments of war, and fashioned for the field. I have ever had a taste 
for the life of a soldier, and like Bos Acres feel that I could have done the State good service 
‘where the trumpets clang and the cannons belch sulphureous conflagrations !f ’ 


The foregoing, although somewhat long, is nevertheless a condensed extract, or 
more properly speaking, an ‘ Hxtract of Parton. Our hero leaves the ‘Sucker 
State’ in 1839, returns to Monroe county, and in Woodsfield, or in its ‘ approximating 
neighborhood, he continues to be ‘measurably engaged in cultivating a tract of 
land,’ and in ‘improving the breed of horses and mules ;’ many of the farmers of 
Monroe giving him substantial evidence of his enterprise in this latter avocation. 
He next serves for three consecutive years as constable, two more as coroner of 
Monroe county; in which the ‘ energy he displayed, the blandness of his manners, 
and his kindness to unfortunate debtors, gained him the ‘ conglomerated dislike’ of 
a certain political party, who ‘ hung about the county treasury like paupers outside 
the banqueting-hall of a Szmmamus of Boston;’ and at the same time barked at 
every body else who wanted a slight ‘bite’ from the public crib. Patron was n't 
‘afear’d of ’em, though: 

‘Bur nothing daunted, I resolved to beard the enemy in his den, and show them that although 
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& Dionysius in friendship, I could prove an Acuan, when vengeance opened to the breeze a flag 
of defiance to all sorts of oppression, malevolence and fraud. I am poor, but Iam no man’s hound: 
I love office if given to me by my compatriots, but rather than stoop to do the dirty work of a 
dirty clique of demagogual curs, I would serve as slave-catcher in the torrid plains of the Cauca- 
sus, or sweat away existence among the palms of Nova Zembla. If I obtain power it will not be 
to abuse it: if so trusted with the disposal of the public funds, I will not keep the substantial 
ears and throw the nubdins to the public. Can the Monroe Clique say asmuch? They can not, 
and they dare not. These men (are they men?) have dogged me like blood-hounds. They 
have sent their small potato Jurrrers to Columbus to blight my hopes of a station in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Ohio: in all and every way that fungian falsehood can forge, or magnificent 
malice can manufacture, they have sought to mangle my magnanimity and distort my dig- 
nity. . . . Finding they would not proceed to an honest compliance with their pliant promises, I 
determined that I would run for sheriffagainst their clique nominee. They marauded the sections of 
Crane’s Nest, Muskingum, Sunfish, and Duck Creeks ; they circumscribed the arena of my equine 
skill and paramqunt influence with all good judges of our unalterable Democracy. They got a 
meagre majority for my opponent ; but thanks to ‘that Divinity that shapes our ends, saw both 
ends as you will,’ [had a dream in which it flashed across my vision like an electric hexameter 
through the brain of CHARLEMAGNE, the poet-king of Norway, that the pup of the clique 
was {(_@ not a naturalized citizen of the United States! _@% Iprovedit! I appealed to the 
Court of Common Pleas— Judge Kennon presiding. The Court, as every sensible man can 
readily imagine, sustained me. The alien was ousted in the sight of his discomfited whippers- 
in, and Judge Kennon declared me the constitutionally elected Hien Suerirr of Monroe county 
by a majority of nine hundred and eighty-two over all opposition: 


‘There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Monroe's county-seat displayed the sight 





Of glancing eyes, and manly men and true, 

Who cheered my coming, as I came in view; 
And ‘Patron!’ ‘Parton!’ rose upon the breeze, 
As Chimborazo’s zephyrs as they freeze!’ 


‘So said the poet of Vaucluse, Lord Byron. Laughing at their discomfiture, I viewed their 
crest-failen clique as the Arabian eagle disdains the rotting donkey on the plains of the Medi- 
terranean. Secure in the confidence of the people, I regarded them as if they were but dying 
ants in a bankrupt ant-hill— owners of a political grave-yard, themselves interred therein. I 
could name them, but I scorn to war with the weapons of personalityand detraction resorted to 
by my enemies. As the dulcet wasp is said to lose its life in the last attempt to sting, so the 
gasping conspirators gave their dying kick, by rallying the exhausting materials of the faction so 
awfully battered by me in the foregone election ; and they rallied to a final, yet to them fatal at- 
tack against my reélection. They brought cut their most redoubted champion; they had fed him 
with argentine hopes, as a Spanish prize-fighter gorges his bulls for ferocity in the arena. He 
was the Samson of their death-throe — the CaTHERINE DE Mepicis of their insular virtue — the 
Voutrarre of their fiendish philosophy. They run him upon the basis of the foolish and satur- 
nine hope, that ill-gotten means would enable them to rear a pigmy bulwark out of the scant 
material constituting the Danish Apennines! There were four candidates in the field at first ; 
but two of them withdrew, and saturated the field for my Briarevs and forme. On came the 
champion with froth and fury, fustian, folly, and falsehood, whilst I stood upon my democracy. 
As the fiducial Perry said to the pulsative Congress, ‘We have met the enemy, and they are 
ours!’ so, when the returns came in from the townships of Monroe county, my coronach of tri- 
umph sounded the pzean of their advent, for I defeated their Crassus by a splendid majority of 
five hundred and sixty votes! The purple of the clique was pea-green in hue ever since, and it 
shall retain that color while I live.’ 


This ‘plain and diffuse statement of facts,’ this ‘fearless exposure of what Hume, 
the American annalist, calls ‘the proud man’s contumely and the rich man’s sneer,’ 
is followed by a ‘Memorial’ submitted recently in the Ohio legislature, asking that 
he may at least receive ‘a crumb of the favors’ dispensed by that ‘assemblaged intel- 
ligence.” He deserved this for his past services: ‘His war-shout had struck terror 
to the hearts of his foes among the classic hills of ‘old Monroe ;’ he had advocated 
democratic progress on the shores of ‘ Crane’s Nest ;’ his ‘ burning periods had made 
vocal the willows and sycamores whose branches shade the banks of the Muskingum,’ 
and his song of triumph mingled with the zephyr sporting with the ripples of ‘Sun- 
fish’ and ‘Duck’ creeks. Believing these labors to merit due reward, he had, in 
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visiting the legislature to ask for it, endured the pangs of absence from his wife and 
family ; risked upsetting in stage-coaches; and once narrowly escaped being up- 
turned in a go-cart. So he presents the subjoined bill, and makes a pathetic appeal 
in behalf of its adoption: 


‘Your petitioner must remind your honorable body that these patriotic services were, of 
course, attended with enormous expense ; to say nothing of the deprivation of the comforts of 
home, the blandishments of his spouse and the prattle of his children ; the time wasted and busi- 
ness necessarily neglected. It is to remedy this as far as lies in your power, thajghe now presents 
the accompanying account, and it is to you, as fellow-citizens, husbands, fathers, and heads of 
families, that his appeal is made. Will you grant it your favorable consideration ? 

*‘Firstiy: In the four several journeys to and from the blue hills of Old Monroe, he has 
accomplished over one thousand and forty miles, under the circumstances mentioned 
above. For this he claims, at least, the ordinary compensation awarded to members and 
successful applicants for office. This, then, forms an item of three dollars for every twenty 
miles,andamountsto - - - - 2 2 2 -* 2 =#£ «© =« = = §166 


*Seconpiy: Each trip required at least, to go, come, and attend to business, canvassing, 
and making himself acquainted with members and the growing greatness of Ohio by her 
institutions — say a month each time — making in all four months, or one hundred and 
thirty days, at three dollars perday: inall, - - - - - - = = = = $390 


*TuirpLy: (By way of parenthesis in this branch of my account,) I claim that being absent 
from home, the wear and tear of my heart must necessarily be considered. The long 
nights that I have solitarily spent upon a@ bachelor’s pillow ; the ever-recurring memory 
of her who is absent; the gorgeous visions that haunt the slumber of the exile from home ; 
all — must at least appeal to your sense of justice. Will it be asking too much in de- 
mag et Se Oe tee, 1 eae ae Se Se 


*‘Fourtuty: For feelings wrought to desperation, by the baseness of unprincipled candi- 
dates, who, having gained their ends, evaded the fulfilment of their contracts: say - - $50 


‘LasTtLy: Blighted hopes; sundry minor expenses; painful lessons of the depravity of 
mankind ; a well-founded conviction that a short residence in the cities of Ohio corrupts 
the heart, before pure and uncontaminated by the influences of nature and the country: 
Oe ee ee 


‘Hoping early action, etc., our ‘ petitioner’ leaves his ‘little bill’ with the legis- 
lature; simply reminding the members, in conclusion, that ‘although Ohio is the 
State of his adoption, it is to Kentucky that he owes his birth, and that the zephyr 
that wantoned among the elms of Lexington fanned his infant brow, and wandered 
among the hair of his maturer youth.” Since ‘the period when ALExanpER the 
Great crossed the Rubicon in a common one-horse wagon, we have met with noth- 
ing more unique than the eloquent production, some faint idea of which we have 
endeavored to convey to the readers of the KnickErBocKER. 


A Beavutircot ‘ Warr.’— Will some one be good enough to inform us who is the 
author of the ensuing beautiful lines? The friend from whom we receive them is 
mainly doubtful of their paternity, although he has ‘heard them attributed to Bur- 
wer. He found them copied into a common-place book, made some thirteen 
years ago. We profess a good degree of familiarity with the writings of the author 
of ‘Pelham,’ but we have never encountered these lines in any work of his that has 


fallen under our observation: 


‘Intro my heart a silent look 
Flashed from thy careless eyes, 
And what before was shadow, took 
The light of summer skies. 
The First-born Love was in that look ; 
The Venus rose from out the deep 
Of those inspiring eyes. 


‘ My being yearned and crept to thine, 
As if, in times of yore, 
Thy soul had been a part of mine 
Which claimed it back once more; 
Thy very self no longer thine, 
But merged in that delicious life 
Which made us one of yore! 





‘There bloomed beside thee forms as fair, 
There murmured tones as sweet, 
But round thee breathed the enchanted air 
°T was life and death to meet ; 
And henceforth thou alone wert fair, 
And though the stars had sung for joy, 
Thy whisper only sweet.’ 





‘My life, like sone lone solemn spot 
A spirit passes o’er, 
Grew instinct with a glory not 
In earth or heaven before: 
Sweet trouble stirred the haunted spot, 
And shook the leaves of every thought 
Thy presence wandered o’er. 
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Gossip wirh Reapers AND CorrEsPoONDENTS.—It was De Quincey, it seems, the 
celebrated ‘English Opium-Eater, who wrote some eighteen or twenty years ago in 
Biackwoon’s Magazine that singularly quaint and most amusing sketch, ‘ Murder 
considered as one of the Fine Arts’ We find it in the ‘Miscellaneous Essays’ of 
this author, just published in a handsome volume by Messrs. Ticknor, ReEp AND 
Fretps, Boston. It is an account of a society of connoisseurs in murder; persons 
curious in homicide; amateurs and dilettanti in the various modes of blood-shed; 
in short, murder-fanciers; every fresh atrocity in which, brought up by the police 
annals of Europe, they would meet and criticise as they would a picture, statue, or 
work of art. Some idea of the spirit of their proceedings may be collected from one 
of the monthly lectures read before the society. It was contended that as every 
thing in the world had two handles, murder might be treated ‘esthetically,’ as the 
Germans call it, as well as morally. ‘The first murderer, the lecturer began, ‘is 
familiar to you all. As the inventor of murder, and the father of the art, Cary must 
have been a man of first-rate genius. All the Cats were men of genius. TuBaL 
Cain invented tubes, I think, or some such thing. But whatever were the original- 
ity and genius of the artist, every art was then in its infancy, and the works must 
be criticised.’ A great number of cases of ‘artistic murder’ are cited by the lec- 
turer, coming down from the time of the earliest to the latest, that of Taurrett, 
which was the ‘public thing’ in that line in England at this period. How deli- 
cately, how artistically this is dwelt upon by the lecturer: 

‘As to Mr. TouRTELL’s case, I know not what to say. Naturally, I have every disposition to 
think highly of my predecessor in the chair of this Society; and I acknowledge that his lectures 
were unexceptionable. But, speaking ingenuously, I do really think that his principal perform- 
ance, as an artist, has been much overrated. I admit that at first I was myself carried away by 
the general enthusiasm. On the morning when the murder was made known in London, there 
was the fullest meeting of amateurs that I have ever known since the days of WiLL1aMs; old 
bed-ridden connoisseurs, who had got into a peevish way of sneering and complaining ‘ that there 
was nothing doing,’ now hobbled down to our club-room: such hilarity, such benign expression 
of general satisfaction, I have rarely witnessed. On every side you saw people shaking hands, 
congratulating each other, and forming dinner parties for the evening; and nothing was to be 
heard but triumphant challenges of: ‘Well! will this do?’ ‘Is this the right thing?’ ‘* Are 
you satisfied at last?’ But, in the midst of this, [ remember we all grew silent on hearing the 
old cynical amateur, L. 8 ——, that /audator temporis acti, stumping along with his wooden leg ; 
he entered the room with his usual scowl, and, as he advanced, he continued to grow] and stutter 
the whole way: ‘Not an original idea in the whole piece— mere plagiarism — base plagiarism 
from hints that I threw out! Beside, his style is as hard as ALBERT Durer, and as coarse as 
Fuse.’ Many thought that this was mere jealousy, and general waspishness; but I confess 
that, when the first glow of enthusiam had subsided, I have found most judicious critics to agree 
that there was something falsetto in the style of TaurTELL. The fact is, he was a member of our 
society, which naturally gave a friendly bias to our judgments; and his person was universally 
familiar to the cockneys, which gave him, with the whole London public, a temporary popular- 
ity, that his pretensions are not capable of supporting; for opinionum commenta delet dies, na- 
ture judicia confirmat. There was, however, an unfinished design of Tour TELL’s for the murder 
of a man with a pair of dumb-bells, which I admired greatly: it was a mere outline, that he 
never completed; but to my mind it seemed every way superior to his chief work. I remem- 
ber that there was great regret expressed by some amateurs that this sketch should have been 


left in an unfinished state: but there I cannot agree with them; for the fragments and first bold 


outlines of original artists have often a¢elicity about them which is apt to vanish in the manage- 
ment of details.’ 


In a second paper read before the club, the lecturer premises, that as for himself 
he never committed a murder in his life. ‘There is indeed one member of the club, 
who pretends to say that he caught me once making too free with his throat on a 
club-night, after every body else had retired. But, observe, he shuffles in his story 
according to his state of civilation. When not far gone, he contents himself with 
saying that he caught me ogling his throat; and that I was melancholy for some 
weeks after, and that my voice sounded in a way expressing, to the nice ear of a 
connoisseur, the sense of opportunities lost ; but the club all know that he’s a dis- 
appointed man himself, and that he speaks querulously at times about the fatal 
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neglect of a man’s coming abroad without his tools. Beside, all this is an affair be- 
tween two amateurs, and every body makes allowances for little asperities and 
sorenesses in such a case. He had moreover a nephew, who ‘thought himself a 
man of cultivated taste in most branches of murder, whereas in fact he had n’t one 
idea on the subject but such as he had stolen, who was anxious to become a mem- 
ber of the club, but was vehemently opposed by the lecturer: ‘ Now really, I said 
to the president, ‘if we were to elect him, why, the next thing we should hear of 
would be some vile butcherly murder, by way of justifying our choice. And what 
sort of a concern would it be? You know, as well as we do, that it would be a 
disgraceful affair, more worthy of the shambles than of an urtist’s attelier. He 
would fall upon some great big man, some huge farmer returning drunk from a fair. 
There would be plenty of blood, and that he would expect us to take in lieu of taste, 
finish, scenical grouping. Then again how would he tool? Why, most probably 
with a cleaver and a couple of paving stones: so that the whole coup d’wil would 
remind you rather of some hideous ogre or cyclops, than of the delicate operator of 
the nineteenth century” He visits his nephew, who is mortified at being black- 
balled, and swears revenge, and offers him this consolation: ‘Jou,’ said I, ‘ you seem 
to me to have taken an erroneous view of life and its duties. Pushed on by ambi- 
tion, you are dreaming rather of what it might be glorious to attempt, than what it 
would be possible for you to accomplish. Believe me, it is not necessary to a man’s 
respectability that he should commit a murder. Many a man has passed through 
life most respectably, without attempting any species of homicide — good, bad, or 
indifferent. We cannot all be brilliant men in this life. And it is for your interest 
to be contented rather with a humble station well filled, than to shock every body 
with failures, the more conspicuous by contrast with the ostentation of their prom- 
ises. Another case still more strikingly illustrates the lecturer’s virtue : 


‘A MAN came to me as a candidate for the place of my servant, just then vacant. He had the 
reputation of having dabbled a little in our art; some said not without merit. What startled me, 
however, was, that he supposed this art to be part of his regular duties in my service. Now that 
was a thing [ would not allow; so I said at once: ‘Ricuaxp, you misunderstand my character. 
If a man will and must practice this difficult (and, allow me to add, dangerous) branch of art; 
if he has an overruling genius for it, why, he might as well pursue his studies whilst living in my 
service as in another’s. And also, I may observe, that it can do no harm either to himself or to 
the subject on whom he operates, that he should be guided by men of more taste than himself. 
Genius may do much, but long study of the art must always entitle a man to offer advice. So far 
[ will go— general principles I will suggest. But as to any particular case, once for all I will 
have nothing to do with it. Never tell me of any special work of art you are meditating — I set 
my face against it in toto. For if once a man indulges himself in murder, very soon he comes to 
think little of robbing; and from robbing he comes next to drinking and Sabbath-breaking, and 
from that to incivility and procrastination. Once begin upon this downward path, you never 
know where you are to stop. Many a man has dated his ruin from some murder or other that 
perhaps he thought little of at the time.’’ 

We know not how it may strike the reader, but to our conception it seems espe- 
cially ludicrous to take the highest crime known to the laws, and look at it through 
an inverted intellectual telescope like this. ‘Many a man has dated his ruin from 
some murder or other that perhaps he thought little of at the time!’ One almost 
fancies that it would be possible to trace a dabbler in this ‘ art’ down to the heinous 
crime of disturbing a Methodist meeting! It would appear that they had in the 
club one of your nil-admirari’s ; your ‘ Nothing-Admire’ sort of persons, who went 
about disparaging all modern murders as ‘vicious abortions, and as ‘ belonging to 
no authentic school of art’ He snarled cynically at the finest ‘ performances’ of his 
own time ; and was wont to go about, muttering or growling, in a kind of soliloquy: 
‘Despicable pretender !— without grouping— without two ideas upon handling; 
with not the faintest conception of ‘tooling,’ ete. ‘Very soon’ he came at last to 
say, ‘very soon men will have lost the art of killing poultry: the very rudiments of 
the art will have perished” But early one morning ‘a change came o’er the spirit 
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of his dream :’ ‘ He had received an account by express, dispatched by a correspond- 
ent in London, who watched the progress of art on his behalf, with a general com- 
mission to send off a special express, at whatever cost, in the event of any estima- 
ble works appearing: how much more upon occasion of a ne plus ultra in art! The 
express arrived in the night-time ; he was then gone to bed; he had been muttering 
and grumbling for hours, but of course he was called up. On reading the account, 
he threw his arms around the express, called him his brother and his preserver ; 
settled a pension upon him for three lives, and expressed his regret at not having it in 
his power to knight him. Accordingly he soon arrived, knocked over the porter on 
his road to the reading-room ; seized every man’s hand as he passed him; wrung it 
almost frantically, and kept ejaculating: ‘ Why, now, here’s something like a mur- 
der!—this is the real thing; this is genuine; this is what you can approve, can 
recommend to a friend: ‘This, says every man on reflection, ‘this is the thing that 
ought to be!’’ Then, looking at particular friends, he said: ‘ Why, Jack, how are 
you? Why, Tom, how are you? Bless me! you look ten years younger than when 
I last saw you. ‘No, Sir, I replied, ‘it is you who look ten years younger. ‘Do 
I¢ well, I should n’t wonder if I did; such works are enough to make us all young.’ 
And in fact the general opinion is, that he would have died but for this regenera- 
tion of art, which he called a second age of Leo the Tenth; and it was our duty, he 
said solemnly, to commemorate it. Reflect upon all this a little while, reader, and 
you will see that it is in a vein of the broadest burlesque. At a dinner which fol- 
lowed the reading of the ‘ paper’ to which we have alluded, the delicate gentleman 
‘last reported’ supported his toast, ‘Our Irish Friends, and a speedy revolution in 
their Mode of Tooling, and all Branches of the Art, with these remarks: 


‘* GENTLEMEN, I‘ll tell you the plain truth. Every day of the year we take up a paper, we 
read the opening of a murder. We say, This is good, this is charming, this is excellent! But, 
behold you! scarcely have we read a little farther, before the word ‘Tipperary’ or ‘ Ballina’- 
something betrays the Irish manufacture. Instantly we loath it! we call to the waiter; we say, 
‘Waiter, take away this paper; send it out of the house ; it is absolutely offensive to all just taste.’ 
I appeal to every man whether, on finding a murder (otherwise, perhaps, promising enough) to 
be Irish, he does not feel himself as much insulted as when Madeira being ordered, he finds it to 
be Cape ; or when, taking up what he takes to be a mushroom, it turns out what children call a 
toad-stool? Tithes, politics, or something wrong in principle, vitiate every Irish murder. Gen- 
tlemen, this must be reformed, or Ireland will not be a land to live in; at least, if we do live there, 
we must import all our murders, that’s clear.’’ 


Old Knick. left this hopeful assembly just as an enthusiastic amateur had arisen 
and toasted: ‘The sublime epoch of Burke and Hare!’ . .. ‘The Card- 
Player's Grave’ is a somewhat unique poetical theme ; but our young correspond- 
ent seems to have made the most of it: 


Poor Jack! thy merry heart is still, 
Thy voice is silent too ; 

Thy hand played out, thy tricks are o'er, 
Thy game of life is through. 


With al/ thou hast most fairly dealt, 
And none could call thee knave; 
But thou hast ‘shuffled off the coil,’ 

And this spot is thy grave! 


We know it was thy pleasure oft 
At‘ Loo’ and * Whist’ to win: 

Black cards (not ’guards) thy fav’rites were, 
But spades last took thee in! 


But Dreatn’s relentless hand cuts off 
Both high and low the same, 

And thee, despite thine honors fair, 
He took, ‘Jack, and the game.’ 


Ne’er till the last trump call thee out, 
Poor Joun ! shalt thou arise, 
But like the diamond clothed in light 
Thy soul shall seek the skies. . 
Boston, February 17, 1851. Cortis Gortp 
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Our readers, if they peruse every ‘ issoo’ in detail, will remember the good-na- 
tured correspondent, who said recently in these pages that his design in contribut- 
ing to the Kyickersocker had a squinting toward ‘ practical bread-and-butter, 
he having that ‘ natural bias in favor of something to eat’ common to all animals, 
the satisfaction of which ‘bias’ was more of an incentive than any reputation which 
he would be likely to gain by the publication of his communications. We were 
reminded of him the other evening by a passage in Irvine’s ‘ Poor-Devil Author, 
in the ‘ Tales of a Traveller, describing a poet wandering disconsolate about Lon- 
don, with the manuscript of his immortal but rejected poem under his arm, and 
with scarce a penny in his pocket: ‘I have many a time strolled sorrowfully along, 
with a sad heart and an empty stomach, about five o'clock, and looked wistfully 
down the areas in the west end of the town, and seen through the kitchen-windows 
the fires gleaming, and the joints of meat turning on the spits, and dripping with 
gravy, and the cook-maids beating up puddings, or trussing turkeys, and felt for the 
moment that if I could but have the run of one of those kitchens, ApoLto and the 
Musrs might have the hungry heights of Parnassus for me. Oh, Sir! talk of medi- 
tations among the tombs; they are nothing so melancholy as the meditations of a 
poor devil without penny in pouch, along a line of kitchen windows toward dinner- 
time.’ The fact (a common one) was, that he had ‘ mistaken his vocation’ . . . We 
like the spirit of ‘ Brother Jonathan’s Ships ;’ and just at this time, when the 
‘ AtLantic’ is known to have nobly resisted the violence of the elements, and joy 
at her triumph pervades all hearts, we think the stanzas will be read with an added 
pleasure : 


Hurrau for our ships! our merchant ships! | Hurrah for our ships! our stout stvam-ships! 
Let’s raise for them the song; That float in strength and grace ; 

That safely glide o’er the foaming tide, By fire and air their course they bear, 
With timbers stout and strong ; As giants in the race ; 

That to and fro on the waters go, That bind the hands of kindred lands 
And borne on the rushing breeze, In close and friendly grasp: 

Like birds they fly, ‘neath every sky, Gop grant no feud by death and blood 
From South to Northern seas! May e’eg.unloose the clasp! 


Hurrah for our ships! our battle-ships! Hurrah fo¥them all, both great and small, 
Our glory and our boast; That float our waters free ; 

That carry death in their bellowing breath May they safely sail in calm or gale, 
To invaders of our coast. In home or foreign sea: 

In glory and pride, whatever betide, Hurrah again for our merchantmen, 
May they sail around our shore; Hurrah for our men-of-war! 

But long be the day ere in battle’s fray Ring out the shout for our steam-ships steut, 
We shall hear their cannons roar. Hurrah for them all!— Hurran! 


New-York, Feb., 1851. 


GrorGre GRENVILLE 
And ‘three times three again, boys,’ if you please ; for they can’t touch us in ship- 
building on the other side. They can’t do it, and ‘there’s no use talking about it. 
But they pay more money for steam-ship machinery than we do, and have had five 
times the experience that we have had. But the ‘ Noverry Works’ will beat them 
at that yet—and ‘not very long first, either. Wait five years, and you shall ‘see 
what you shall see!’ . . . Waar supernatural shriek is that, sounding through 
the murky air of this stormy February night? Twelve o'clock, too, ‘ by ’r Lady :’ 
but be not alarmed. It is only the steam-whistle of the iron-horse on the Hudson 
River rail-road, rushing into the Great Metropolis, at a‘ two-forty’ pace, bringing with 
him hundreds of passengers, some of whom, having never been to town before, are 
bewildered with its increasing vastness; the thickening lamps; the branching, cross- 
ing, lengthening, interminable streets; the ‘leagues of light, the roaring of the wheels.’ 
That same snorting steam-horse, scarce an hour ago, as he swept with his train 
through the very walls of the state’s-prison at Sing-Sing, rumbled in the ears of 
the half-wakened captives, illustrating by his own wild freedom the liberty denied 
to them, and spoke of pleasant villages passed, and familiar scenes toward which 
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he was rushing: he startled the echoes of Sleepy-Hollow, and the demons of that 
wizard region fled affrighted, for a greater than the steed erewhile bestrode by 
the ‘ Headless Horseman’ was now spouting the hot white breath from his iron 
nostrils; onward he came, past golden ‘ Sunnyside, disturbing not, let us hope, the 
inmates of that nest of genius and refinement; on to‘ Dons, his Ferry, and over the 
very soil of the pleasant places where ‘Old’ and ‘ Young Knick.’ and his little sis- 
ters so often walked and frolicked with the ‘gooéd vrouw, along the shores of the 
beautiful Tappaiin-Zee. ‘But what is all this about?’ asks the reader. Nothing 
in the world but the shriil whistle of a locomotive, hollow-sounding on the dull ear 
of Night, just as we are going to bed. . . . In the lines ‘ Change and Exchange, 
which ensue, sent us by an esteemed and most genial friend ‘down east, there 
is a lesson of temperance inculeated, which in force and picturesqueness of admoni- 
tion far exceeds any effort of a ‘ reformed drunkard’ that we have ever had the good 
fortune to listen to. We commend it to general attention and a wide dissemina- 
tion: 


He is but the wreck of his former self, And whence, you ask, did this fatal change, 
And a shocking wreck is he ; This sin and misery come? 

With his tattered clothes and his battered nose, | It came, alas! from a single cause, 
And a gait like a ship at sea. | And that single cause was— Rum! 

Once he was neat and trimly drest, | For this he gave up all he hud and was, 
The pride of his father’s hall; (wife, And all that he loved the best ; 

And proud was the heart of his sweet young | He exchanged them all for this shaft of death, 
Who loved him better than all: | That he presses still to his breast. 

Better than all the world beside, | And was it, think you, a wise exchange 
But now her heart is cold : | That this wretched being made? 

Oh! could she see this worthless dross, | If you do, just begin to tipple and drink, 
That once was dearer than gold! And you'll soon make the very same trade. 


Apropos of this theme: a friend recently in town from the west mentions 
the following anecdote: A somewhat free-drinker in Kentucky, on his daughter’s 
twelfth birth-day, purchased a hogshead of the ‘ Bourbon whiskey’ of that region, 
which he placed in his cellar, to be broached on the day when the same daughter 
should be married. Not mayggyears rolled round, before that happy day arrived. 
The father, after the ceremony, accompanied by some friends, repaired to the cel- 
lar, and ‘tapped’ the hogshead, high up at first, but gradually lower and lower, as 
he found, on successive trials, that it ‘would n’t run’ At last, when he had nearly 
reached the bottom, a sluggish stream exuded: ‘ Well now,’ said he, in a tone of un- 
affected wonder, ‘ who ’d ha’ thunk that that hogshead would ha’ got so low from 
just tasting on it!’ He had ‘tasted’ it rather more frequently than he was at all 
aware of, ‘most prebably’ . . . We have no hesitation in saying that we are 
very far from agreeing with an esteemed contributor in our last number as 
touching the character of Boswett, Dr. Jonnson’s immortal Scotch Toady. That 
he made a clever book cannot be denied; but Wasuineton Irving, in his ‘ Life of 
Go.tpsMiTH, permits him to show- what kind of a man he was; mean, envious, dis- 
trustful, and selfish, He was faithful to Jonnson, no doubt, but for ambitious pur- 
poses of his own. He never loses sight of an opportunity to lug in his own petty 
affairs, his ignorances and prejudices, in connection with the Great Leviathan’s 
openness, sound sense, and great learning. We wish our readers had before them 
‘A Lesson in Biography, or How to Write the Life of One's Friend ;’ an ‘ Extract 
from the Life of Dr. Pozz, written by James Bozz, Esq., who flourished with him 
near fifty years’ Here are two or three extracts : 


‘We dined at the chop-house. Dr. Pozz was this day very instructive. We talked of books. 
I mentioned the History of Tommy Trip. I said it was a great work. Pozz: ‘ Yes, Sir, it is a 
¢reat work ; but, Sir, it isa great work relatively ; it was a great work to you when you was a 
little boy; but now, Sir, you are a great man, and Tommy Trip is a little boy.’ I felt somewhat 
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hurt at this comparison, and I believe he perceived it; for, as he was squeezing a lemon, he said, 
‘Never be affronted at a comparison. I have been compared to many things, but J never was 
afironted. No, Sir, it they would call me a dog, and you a cannister tied to my tail, |] would not 
be affronted.’ 

‘ Cheered by this kind mention of me, though in such a situation, I asked him what he thought 
of a friend of ours, who was always making comparisons. Pozz: ‘Sir, that fellow has a simile 
for every thing but himself. I knew him when he kept a shop: he then made money, Sir, and 
now he makes comparisons. Sir, he would say that you and I were two figs stuck together ; two 
figs in adhesion, Sir; and then he would laugh. Bozz: ‘But have not some great writers deter- 
inined that comparisons are now and then odious 2?’ Pozz: * No, Sir, not odious in themselves, 
not odious as comparisons: the fellows who make them zre odious.’ 


H+ re is a fair hit at the manner in which Bosweit lugs himself in, ‘ by the ears,’ 
on all occasions : 


‘Next day I left town, and was absent for six weeks, three days, and seven hours, as [ find 
by a memorandum in my journal. In this time I had only one leiter froin hiin, which is as fol- 
lows: 


‘TO JAMES BOZZ, ESQ 
‘Dear Str: My bowels have been ry bad Pray bu} 
with youa py of yovr Tour 
‘Write to me soon, and wri ) e often. I am, dear fir, yours affect 


‘It would have been unpardonable to have omitted a letter like this, in which we sce so much 
of his great and illuminated mind. On my return to town, we met again at the chop-house. We 
bad much conversation to-day; his wit flashed like lightning; indeed, there is not one heur of 
my present life in which I do not profit by some of his valuable communications. 

‘We talked of wind. I said | knew many persons much distressed with that compluint. 
Pozz: * Yes, Sir, when confined, when pent up.’ I said I did not know that, but I questioned if 
the Lhomans ever knew it. Pozz: * Yes, Sir, the Romans knew it’ Bozz:* Livy does not men- 
tion it.” Pozz: ‘No, Sir, Livy wrote History. Livy was not writing the Life of a Friend.’ 


This imitation, by ALExANDrER Caters, himse'f a Scotchman, though not of the 
BosweE.t stamp, is pronounced by Joun Witson Croker to be ‘just as a eri/icism, 
and as being ‘executed with effective Jiveliness and pleasantry’ . . . Here is 
a specimen of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy, sent us by a friend, which probably never 
struck Mr. Turrrr, unless in that ‘ unknown quantity ’ of talk which he had with 
Mr. Rosert Dones, the distinguished European tourist: 


‘Tu old folks say, ‘ Beyond a doubt, 
When people ’s healthy, boils come out ;’ 
So Jos, amid his desolation, 

Could find some crumbs of consolation, 
In thinking, though his wealth was spent, 
His personal health was excellent ; 
Secure from blisters, drafts and doses, 

By his peculiar diagnosis, 

And though he ’d made an awful bust, 
So long as he kept his upper crust, 

°T would save expense of doctors’ bills 
Amid his sublunary ills: 

Beside, if ‘ occupation’s pleasure,’ 

He must ha’ been ‘lively’ beyond! ineasure, 
In having soundness, and employment, 
With philosophical enjoyment. 

°T was true, his things were in that shape 
That *t wa’ n’t a very pleasant sera je, 

But then he’d be, when once *t wes o'er, 
As sound as *‘ BLacksTonre’s Common Law ;’ 
His constitution in condition, 

Without once calling grim physician 5 
And with the sweet anticipation, 

That after serving short probation, 

Old Nick would call around to say, 
‘I ’ve just dropped in for Mrs. J.’ 


‘Tr is ‘unco’ pleasant, now and then,’ writes a friend who has, and who reads, 
good books, ‘to turn from the hard-beaten track of every-day books and every-day 
reading to something that is seldom read, but which sparkles in every page with 
brilliant thought and ready wit. True, such bocks, like the people who produce 


them, are scarce ; but they are of the more value that they are not always to be 
found. One could hardly do a greater service to your reading friends, (and who of 
your subscribers is not a reading friend?) than to recommend to them the best of 
Joun Hrnrace Jessr’s works, ‘ George Selwyn and his Contemporaries’ Grorcx 
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Srtwyy, the greatest wit of the circle of memorable men who sparkled in London 
in the eighteenth century, was born in 1719, and was the contemporary of Gray the 
poet, and of Horace WALPOLE. He united in his character brilliant wit ; a quick 
perception of the ludicrous; a thorough knowledge of the world and of human 
nature ; a classical knowledge ; an exquisite taste for the fine arts; an extravagant 
fondness for children; and, strange as it may seem, a passionate delight in all the 
varied details of hyman suffering. Let me string loosely together a few illustra- 
tive anecdotes of him: When the first Lord Hottanp was on his death-bed, he 
was told that Setwyn had called, inquiring after his health. ‘The next time he 
calls’ said Lory Hotxanp, ‘show him up: if I am alive, I shall be delighted to see 
him: if I am dead he will be glad tosee me.” Watprote said of Setwyn that ‘he 
loved to see a criminal, but he delighted in witnessing his execution’ On the trial 
of Lords Kitmarnock and Batmerine, observing a Mrs. Berner, who was called, 
from a peculiarity in her beauty, the ‘Hatchet-Face, looking at the rebel lords, he 
said: ‘What a shame it is to turn her face to the prisoners till they are condemned !’ 
One night at ‘ Wurrr’s, in 1756, observing Ponsonsy, the speaker of the Irish House 
of Commons, tossing about bank bills at a hazard-table, he said : ‘ See how easily the 
speaker passes the money bills’ One day observing W1iKes (who would have lost 
his ears had he lived in the days of the star-chamber) listening to the reading of 
the Krxe’s speech, Srtwyn exclaimed, in the words of the ‘ Dunciad,’ ‘May Heaven 
preserve the ears you lend!’ One of the waiters at ‘ Arruur’s’ was committed 
for a felony. ‘What a horrid idea he will give of us at Newgate!’ said Serwyy. 
A member of the Forry family had hurried to the continent to avoid his creditors : 
‘It is a pass-over that will not be relished by the Jews, said Setwyn. A pair 
of shoes were found on a lady’s bed. Srtwyn wrote: 
‘We LL may Suspicion shake its head, 
Well may CLorinpa’s spouse be jealous; 
When the dear wanton takes to bed 
Her very shoes — because they ’re fellows.’ 

No task can be more discouraging than that of collecting bon-mots of a professed 
wit. Many of his best sayings have probably been lost to us; and in those we 
have, the charm of manner and the force of expression, and of accompanying cir- 
cumstance, are entirely wanting. Soon after his death the following lines appeared, 
which seem to express the sentiment of all who knew him: 

‘Ir, this gay favorite lost, they yet can live, 
A tear to Setwyn let the Graces give; 
With rapid kindness teach oblivion’s pall 
O’er the sunk foibles of the man to fall; 
And fondly dictate to a faithful Muse 
The prime distinction of the friend they lose. 
*Twas social wit, which, never kindling strife, 
Blazed in the small, sweet courtesies of life ; 
Those little sapphires round the diamond shone, 
Lending soft radiance to the richer stone.’ 

‘Speaking of bon-mots,’ concludes our correspondent, ‘reminds me of an anecdote 
of the late Jonn M. Mason, D.D. Samvuet Mitrcneti.* had attended Dr. Mason’s 
church for many years, when he became a convert to, and a preacher of, Universal- 
ism. Of course he left Dr. Mason’s church. Several months after he had com- 
menced his career as a preacher, he met Dr. Mason in Broadway, and in substance 
thus addressed him: ‘ Dr. Mason, we have found an easier and more pleasant road 


to heaven than that in which you teach and walk.” ‘True, Samvet,’ was Dr. Mason’s 





* A man of blameless life, and remarkable for great sincerity, simplicity of manner, and a pulpit 
eloquence equally effective and peculiar. — Ep. KniIcKERBOCKER. 
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reply, ‘ you have an easy road ; but let me solemnly warn you that you will have a 
He tt of a toll to pay when you get to your journey’send!”’ . . Tar wasn't 
exactly the right thing that Georer Witkins Kevypatt, senior editor of the 
New-Orleans ‘ Picayune’ daily journal, did down at the Brothers Harpers’ private 
office, one pleasant morning in May, when ‘James’ was ‘His Honor the Mayor’ 
You see, the way of it was this: When GrorGe went into the counting-room, he asked 
for ‘The Mayor’ ‘ The Colonel’ pointed to the adjoining private office, or raised 
‘sitting-room, and said, ‘He’s in there: there’s a delegation there from the female 
officers of ‘The Marraa Wasuineton Temperance Society, of which ‘ The Mayor’ 
is the honorary President.’ ‘I'll go in and see him, said Kenpatt. ‘ Do,’ said ‘ the 
Colonel ;’ ‘I guess they ’re about through; they ’ve kept him talking there for some 
time, now. GrorceE entered, his face a little flushed, from a rapid walk down to 
Cliffstreet ; and as he did so, he was made aware of the presence of some two 
dozen members of the ‘ Martaa Wasutneron Teetotal Association, in solemn con- 
clave, their President, ‘the Mayor, in their midst, with a face, partly from the 
warmth of the morning, and partly from excitement, even more flushed, if any- 
thing, than Kenpati’s. Grorce was received, beyond a slight greeting from ‘ the 
Mayor,’ with ominous silence ; but he ‘ knew his course. ‘Come, Harver,’ said he, 

let’s go and get another drink : it’s leven o'clock, he added, taking out his watch ; 
‘aint you dry ag’in? J am!’ ‘The Mayor’ says he had been ‘taken aback’ be- 
fore; but the coolness and outrageous impudence of that ‘tack’ could n’t be beat ! 
‘The women looked daggers while Kenpa.u was pretending to be hurrying me to go 
with him and take a drink called ‘ Moral Suasion!’. . . Tuxreis something unique, 
very unique, in the poetical ‘ Address by J. E. Thomas for the recent Opening of a New 
Theatre at Saint Louis, which has been sent us by a correspondent in that flourishing 
and beautiful metropolis ; a theatre where 


‘Folks now sit, and Indians squat no more!’ 


The ‘ Address’ was not accepted ; it was only ‘confidentially submitted’ and ‘re- 


spectfully declined” Perhaps the following extract may partly explain the ‘ mov- 
ing why :’ 


‘Tue Genius of Freedom is flying through the world, and as she flies proclaims 
Our Deeds in Arms, to which the Sons of Liberty respond with loud acclaims, 
Our great revered WAsHINGTON, our JacKSON, TAYLOR, Scort, are on their scroll of fame : 
Yes, great in arms, by valor gain’d and Liberty maintain’d is fair Columbia’s name ; 
In Letters and the Drama, full as great that name shall be, 
And the watch-word through the World ere long, ‘ America and Liberty !’ 
Then shall her History be widely quoted, 
Her enemies’ gainsayings all be flouted, 
As in the fair-fought field, they have been routed : 
Her claims, with respect and favor noted ; 
Her praises be by every people voted, 
Her honored name, in all lands be shouted, 
And the St. Leuis Theatre through all the States be bruited!!? 





Tue cclebration, on the twenty-fifth of January, at the Astor-House, by the 
New-York Burns Club, of the Birth-Day of Robert Burns, was a meeting to 
be long remembered by all who had the good fortune to be present. The experi- 
enced and accomplished hosts, Messrs. CoLeman ann Stetson, never spread a more 
elegant and ample repast, and the wines were not only abundant, but of the first 
order of excellence. The chair was occupied by the Prestpent, Mr. James Liven, 
supported on the right and left by Mr. Witt1am Cotten Bryant and Mr. L. Gay- 
torp Crark. Mr. Donatp Murray officiated as Vice-Presipent, an office which 
he also holds in the club itself. The Prestpent opened the ‘services’ of the even- 
ing by a speech terse, eloquent, comprehensive, and marked by no common ease and 
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grace of delivery. Mr. Bayant, in response to a sentiment in his honor with which 
the Eprror hereof closed a few remarks, paid a fervent tribute to the universal poet 
of the heart, who had immortalized the expressive phrases, the beautiful diminn- 
tives of the Scottish language. He concluded by toasting the Presrpent of the 
evening, as one ‘who had skilfully wrought in the rich mine of the Scottish dialect.’ 
Mr. J. Cunnincuam spoke extremely well upon the character and poetry of Burns; 
and, among other good speakers, Mr. Cuartes Goutp, a guest, offered a few admi- 
rable remarks upon points of resemblance between the men of Scotland and New- 
England. . . . Tsar was a ‘bit of a wag’ who said: ‘When my wife was very 
sick, I called an Allopathic physician: she got no better. I then called a Homeo- 
path, and she ‘mended’ a litde. One day he broke his leg, and could n’t come at 
all: then she got well!’ 
‘When the Doctor goes about 
To redress life’s lame, I doubt 
Oftentimes he snuffs it out.’ 
In this Valentinian season of soft compliments, an honest and faithful tribute 
like the following, from a favorite contributor, is worthy alike of preservation and 


remembrance: 


Whuenre shall the poet find 
Exquisite phrases, 


But she whose praise I sound, 
She, my heari’s jewel, 





Fit for the mood of mind Nought in her place hath found 
Wherein he gazes Sharp, harsh, or cruel; 
On his belovéd one, With her eternally 
Kneeling before her? renderness dwelleth. 
How shall his verses run Name not the rose to me : 
Best to adore her? Ciara excelleth. 
Her to panegyrize 
Were his first pleasure, Stars never matched her eyes ; 
Did she not ever rise | Cold is the star-beam : 

Far beyond measure. Warm light in them doth rise r 
Others are good and fair, When they from far beam. 
So their bard telleth : Fawn never tripped go lizht 
She is beyond compare ; Down a green mountain ; 
Ciara excelleth, Natad ne’er rose so bright 

By a clear fountain. 
To praise their dearest one, Sweetest song wood-birds sing 
Poets, inclining, Palleth, hers after; 
Liken her to the sun Silver bells cannot ring 
Gloriously shining. Clear as her laughter — 
But his surpassing ray Laughter that instantly 
Dark mists have shrouded ; All care dispelleth. 
Oft through a dreary day Seek not for simile: 
He is o’erclouded : Ciara excelleth. 
While that sweet face of hers 
Cloud never knoweth ; Therefore ’tis better done 
Oft as a feature stirs, That we compare her 
Jovy overfloweth — Unto herself alone, 
Joy that from heart so free Since nought is rarer. 
Purely up-welleth. Clara’s like Clara: thus 
Name not the sun to me: Siill must we tell her, 
CLARA excelleth. ° If we to smile on us 
Fain would compel her. 
Dear woman’s praise to sing, Call ye your precious ones 
Some harp on roses, Birds, stars, or flowers ; 
Fairest of flowers that Spring But such comparisons 
Guily discloses. Will not fit ours. 
She may the figure scorn, Sing them in varied lays, 
She would lose by it; She alone dwelleth ; 


For the rose hath a thorn— Give each her meed of praise: 
*Ware ere you try it! Ciara excelleth. 







Our esteemed contemporary, the editor of ‘ The Albion, (‘may he live a thou- 
sand years!’) has presented the readers of that varied and excellent journal 
with a superb line-engraving of Saint Paul’s Cathedral, London. It presents 
a bold and altogether most imposing appearance, and is, as we are informed, 
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faultlessly accurate in proportion and detail. . . . Tue subjoined anecdote of a 
demagogue-carididate for the Legislature of a western State, a man of low moral 
stature, has been sent us by anew correspondent : ‘ There was a ‘ stump-speaking,’ and 
Asner G. D had the platform, enlightening ‘ the unterrified’ long and loudly. 
‘ Fellow-citizens, said he, ‘I now come to a slanderous rumor which has been most 
dastardly circulated against me from one end of the county to the other. My enemies, 
not content with endeavoring to ruin my political prospects, have assasin-like attempted 
to blast my good name by their insidious reports.’ ‘ Asner’ then stated what the 
rumor was, and continued: ‘I rejoice, fellow-citizens, to have it in my power in- 
stantly to fasten the lie upon this malicious and atrocious slander. I see among 
you one of the most estimable citizens of this county, whose character for truth and 
integrity is above all question. Squire Scrooxer, to whom I allude, is acquainted 
with all the facts, and I call on him here to state whether this rumor is true or 
false. I pause fora reply.” Whereupon Squire Scooter slowly arose, and in his 
strong, slow, and sonorous voice said: ‘I rather think you did it, AByrr!’ ‘ You 
old scoundrel!’ exclaimed Asner, why do you interrupt me, while I am discuss- 
ing great constitutional questions, with your low personalities?’ And he accom- 
panied this objurgatory exclamation with such a ‘surge’ of gesticulation, that he 
stepped back beyond the platform, fell backward on a big dog, amid the howls of 
which, and the deafening roars of the ‘sovereigns, the meeting was effectually 
broken up. . . . ‘A. B.C.” who writes like a friend, in a most kindly spirit, 
does but simple justice to our ‘intentions. If we have offended in the matter to 
which he refers, it has been simply because we have been unfeignedly desirous that 
the example of ‘ consecrated cobblers, as the Rev. Sypney Samira termed those 
ignorant ranters who ‘whined at conventicle’ in his day, in Britain, should not be 
copied in this country, to the detriment of that high purpose which we honor and re- 
vere. We should deeply regret to say or to write any thing that could give one 
moment’s pain to a christian heart; at the same time, we trust that our correspond- 
ent himself would join us in any laudable effort to prevent the religion which he 
professes from being ‘ evil spoken of, through the ignorance or uncouthness of those 
incompetent persons who deem themselves called upon to aid in its dissemination. 
If we have not misunderstood our correspondent, (who should only not have been 
anonymous,) he will readily interpret our true feeling from these hurried observ- 
ations. . . . Ly the way of felicitous similes, beautifully carried out, we scarcely 
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a friend in an eastern state, from whom it is always a ‘ new delight’ to hear: 





MARY PERCIVAL. 
Farr as the morn when first it breaks Even such was Mary Percivat, 
On summer's opening rose, So fair, so pure, so warm ; 
Warm as the light that throuch the leaves But her fair morn was overcast 
Of that sweet flow’ret glows; By Sorrow’s heavy storm ; 
Pure as the drop of morning dew The warm light faded from her cheek, 
That on those red leaves fell, Her charms like the rose-leaves fell, 
And trembled in their rosy light, And like that drop o’ the moruing dew 
Ere it bade the earth farewell: She bade the earth fareweil. ™ 


In looking over the English journals, one secs a good many curious advertise- 
ments. Here, for example, is one: 


MIDDLE-AGED gentleman, of forty, whose family includes one earl, two baroncts, one 
bishop, and a dozen beneficed clergymen, possessing a small fortune of £1,000, also a uni- 
versity and medical education, with the accomplishment of music, (which he also composes,) 
wishes most ardently to meet with a lady who would accept the entire devotion of his hand and 
heart. The lady’s age under fifty, with the education and manners of a gentle-woman, and either 
a fortune, or indusiry sufficient for her support. 
‘N. B. He is bald, but will wear a wig if the lady wishes. Address ‘T. &. G.,’ Post-oflice, Man- 
chester.’ 
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WE have this clever and characteristic anecdote from a new but very welcome 
western correspondent : 


‘Con. GARNER was a character born in Old Virginia; high-bred, according to the notions of 
his day and place, and a man, as he said of himself, of ‘high points.’ He was indeed oftentimes 
‘high,’ and in that state, every thing seeming high to him, he played a high character. He was 
an off-hand politician and an impromptu lawyer; and his various high qualities secured him the 
high honor of a seat in the State Legislature, of which he was very proud. One day, while cir- 
cuit-court was in session, he was seated on a heap of logs near the court-house, holding a high 
discourse with a friend, who was not quite so ‘high,’ in one sense, as himself, when a miser- 
able-looking fellow approached, bare-foot, clad in rags, with only a vestige of a hat on, being a 
mere band of straw binding his forehead, and his coarse, matted hair sticking out above ‘like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine.’ ‘Colonel,’ said Bitty Stewart, for that was the poor fellow’s 
name, ‘I want to see you.” *‘ What do you want with me, you ragged son of a gun!’ ‘* Now, Co- 
lonel, don’t be cross at me; I always voted for you, and now I want you to help me out o’ 
trouble” ‘Why, Bitty, what’s the matter now?—do you want a pair of old breeches?’ 
‘They ’ve got me tuck up here for stealin’, and I want you to get me out o’ the scrape.’ * What! 
stealing, Bitty ?— why, you have n’t been stcaling, Bitty! You're too /azy to steal: but what 
do they say you stole?’ Bitty explained the case substantially thus: Finding a barrel which 
had floated down the river and lodged in a mass of drift-wood, he drew it ashore, and finding the 
contents whiskey, he filled his little pocket-flask. For this, the ungrateful owner had him indicted 
for theft. ‘Help me down,’ cried the Colonel, as BiLy finished his statement; ‘ this won’t do at 
all: help me down!’ He was lifted down from the logs, when he went as straight as he could 
into the court-house, where a suit was in full progress of trial. ‘Judge!’ exclaimed the Colonel, 
in a loud and commanding tone, that startled both bench and bar, ‘Judge! what do you think! 
they ’ve got my friend Bitty Srewarr up here for stealing of a high drink; and don’t you think, 
Judge, if there ’s any thing in the world a man would be justifiable in stealing, it would be a high 
drink when he’s dry?’ The scene was really rich. The surprise of court, bar, and spectators ; 
the earnestness, emphasis, and benevolence of the Colonel; together with the intrinsic ludicrous- 
ness of the whole affair, put the Judge in rather a merry humor, and he responded in a vein of 
pleasantry to the interrogatory with which the advocate concluded his address: *‘ Well, Colonel, 
the court is rather inclined to that view of the case.’ You would have admired the Colonel, had 
you seen him, on this intimation from the bench, turning with a princely patronizing air to Bin.y, 
and pronouncing with utmost gravity: ‘Binty Srewarrt, you stand acquitted: you are dis- 
charged, and may go home.’ Bitty leaped out of the door at two or three bounds, swinging the 
remains of his mutilated hat on high, and exclaiming: ‘Col. Garner! he’s the greatest lawyer 
out of h—Il! I7’ll vote for him for Kine!’ Farther proceedings in the case were actually dis- 
missed, as it was deemed to have been disposed of, if not according to the forms, agreeably at 
least to the substance of justice.’ 


Tuerer’s a ‘most astonishing kind of a paper’ published in ‘Cincinnate, Oio,’ 
called ‘ The Standard, or Andritin of Gudness, and Poerin out ov iz Sperit; ‘ for 
gratewetus distrebushen.’ Here is a slight ‘eksampel’ of the ‘puer langwij’ 
in which it is written: 


‘Tuts Paper bein for the Instrucshun of All The First Kreashen of Man; unnoticed in the 
Skripters of the God of the erth: The Kaukashian and Mala varietis: Kreated bi the Most I! 
The Ore Wen of Isrel; 158 yeers befoer the kronologekel komputashen of tym; wich begun 
with the sekend kreashun, perportin 1 Gen, to be a puer langwij; and bein a puer langwij all 
that Kreashun kan ezele akwier : Thaerfoer the spelin is altered to agre with the pronun-c-ashen : 
Men-e useles leters ar disusd: the 17 th. and 24 th. of Ihe Alfabet altogether: Wurds that 
sound the saym ar spelt the saym: wich kan kaus no difekulte: as in spekin the diferent me- 
nins ar perfectle nown bi the konteksts: Nowts of Admerashen! instid of stops Denowt Re- 
spekt and Luy! aul so rests in Poetre: Nowts of Interogashen? wot shud b red in konekshen : 
eksamind, studid or rememberd. . . . The singel irishel is generele put for The Books of Pro- 
fecy & the books of Skripter, & Gospels that first begin with a partikeler leter? But in small 
kapetels Wich Denowt The Profecys of the Good! Is. for Isaiah! is an eksepshen : The sekends 
and uthers beginin with an inishel, will be denoted bi the inishel and wun or moer uther leters.’ 


What ineffable nonsense! . . . Turse few, and evidently almost involuntary 
sentences, from the private note of a cordial friend of our youth and manhood, in- 
dicate the spirit in which were written the fervent lines which our correspondent ap- 
pends to his ‘white winged messenger,’ ‘ and which were suggested,’ he writes, ‘ by 
reading an account of the death of Dr. Jupson, by his wife :’ ‘I have, during the 
twilight of this evening, felt the sweet influences of a Christian Sabbath. My soul 
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has been chastened by pious and pleasing reflections, The Great Future, with all 
its inconceivable glories, has colored and illumined my reveries. Oh! how every 


present pleasure is increased, how every present sorrow is alleviated, by the un- 
speakable expectations of that Arrer Lire :’ 


SMILES. 


Farr is the smile of a beautiful girl, 
When the light of love in her eye is beaming, 

And fairer the smile a young mother gives 

In answer to that of her infant dreaming. 


Fair too is the gallant hero’s smile, 

When to his ears the shouts of victory come; 
And fairer is that of a little child, 

When it gleesomely welcomes its father home. 


And oh! how fair, after an evening storm, 
The smile of the Sun on the hill-side lying: 
But more beautiful far, than all of these, 
Is the tranquil smile of a Christian dying. 


Syracuse, February 16, 1851. _— ne 


Tuere was much surrounding cachinnation where this circumstance was men- 
tioned the other evening: A man who was ‘somedele’ fond of lobsters was wist- 
fully regarding a basket of them in the market, with his dog by his side, while 
another by-stander was sticking the end of his cane into one of the disengaged 
claws of a big fellow at the top. ‘How he does hold on!’ said the man with the 
cane. ‘Yes, responded the man with the dog,‘ but it’s because he ’dents the cane, 
and his claws won't slip on the wood. But he could n’t hold on to a critter, or you 
and I, in that way. When he feels any thing givin’,a lobster always stops pinchin’? 
‘Guess not, said the owner of the basket: ‘you put your dog’s tail in that there 
claw, and you'll see whether he ‘ll hold on to’t or not.’ No sooner said than done: 
the lobster-lover lifted up his dog, dropped his tail into the open claw, which closed 
instanter, and the dog, ‘as smit by sudden pain, ran off howling, at the top of his 
speed. ‘Hello!’ exclaimed the owner, ‘ whistle back your dog: d—n him! he’s 
runnin’ off with the lobster!’ ‘ Whistle back your lodster !’ rejoined the other; 
‘that dog aint coming back; that dog ’s in pain. I can’t git him to come near me 
when he's in pain!’ That humane citizen dined that day upon as fine a lobster as 
there was in that basket,‘any how!’ . . . ‘L'Enrant, in a late number of our 
friend Porrer’s paper, ‘7'he Spirit of the Times, has the following among other 
picturesque limnings. He is lounging on the deck of a noble vessel, in mild 
weather, musing and observing the watery waste, when his eye is attracted by a 
graceful sea-bird : 

¢ Arounp and over the wavelet’s crest 
The sea-bird fluttered his cloudy wing, 


And touched to the surface his feathered breast, 
With a delicate, playful wantoning.’ 


This strikes us as pleasing, melodious, and expressive. . . . Mr.R 
Philadelphia, was somewhat remarkable for his misquotations of modern languages. 
On one occasion, at a large private dinner-party, while ‘on his feet, responding to 
a sentiment in honor of a friend whose name was Bayarp, he said: ‘ Like his illus- 
trious namesake, the accomplished Chevalier, he was ‘sans ceur et sans culotte 
His idea probably was, instead of saying that his friend was ‘without heart and 
without breeches, to remark that he was ‘sans peur et sans reproche ;’ ‘ without 
fear, and without reproach!’ . . . Tue following comes to us all the way from 
New-Orleans. It is an ‘ Extract from a Tragedy of the Modern School, written by 
a young man, ‘who is very smart, and ‘wrote the whole thing in two weeks” He 
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{| March, 
was offered seven hundred dollars for it, ‘ by a man in Texas,’ but he says he writes 
fur fame, not money. Ten lines or so, we think, will prove a ‘dose.’ 


however, of a vicious style, is not amiss : 


The satire, 


‘Loox down! look down! 
Into the deep dark shadow of my sou! ; 
Its coal-house of misdeeds; where stored lies 
Incipient gems of every future Grief! 
Look down, [ say! and, if thy trembling faith, 
With searching, find one truant thoucht to Love, 
This life the forfeit of my crime shall pay! 
I am not what I vsed to was. A time 
Has been, when my proud soul leaped like a steed 
To grasp and wresile with Damnation’s smile!’ 


We commend the ‘ New Theory of Astronomy’ which ensues, to the attention of 
all ‘ philosophers,’ for it professes tohave been written by ‘One of "Em. ‘ Wonder- 
ful is the works o’ Natur’!’ we once heard an old wrinkled dame remark, and we 
fancy that after perusing this ‘ Outline of a Lecture, the reader will be quite of 


her opinion ; always ‘ provided’ that they accept the theory of our contributor : 


‘] purpose in this lecture to answer some questions which are unanswerable, and tell you 
some things that no body knows. Is it not questioned what is the sun made of? What spots it? 
Whither go the disappearing stars? Are not these and several other things unknown? Need 
they longer remain so? Listen and see. The sun is a sphere of fire, constantly burning and 
consuming, and sending off its substance in heat and light through space to distant worlds. 
Long before this, would it have been consumed, and the worlds been shrouded in eternal 
gloom, had not fuel been occasionally added. Do you inquire where the fuel is found? Worlds 
are made and appointed to whizz through their orbits for a fixedtime. When they are old and 
have run their race, they are hurled as fue! into this fire, and made useful in lighting and warming 
the planets in their courses. Thus originates those puzzling spots. Mark this illustration. The 
ignited coal in that stove glows and consumes as the sun docs. Throw in another piece of coal 
and you will see a dark spot which will grow less and less till it is all on fire, just as the sun’s 
spots diminish and finally vanish, as an old world gradually kindles up. And this accounts 
also for the fact that stars are sometimes missed by astronomers and never found again, because, 
although they look where they are, they do not know them. There are some ashes always result- 
ing from a fire, which we merely throw into the street. Not so does Nature, for either because 
she is more economical, or has no street to throw them into, she uses them as the chaos out of 
which to manufacture other worlds. Here you see the origin of those new stars that come into 
sight every now and then. Itwasone of these that Le Vernier discovered. Had it been there 
long it would have been seen before. But you have seen meteors. Shall I account for them ? 
Throw a piece of coal on your glowing fire and it will burst and throw off pieces in every diree- 
tion. In like manner when an old world is thrown into the sun, fragments, such as hills, rocks, 
and mountains, are projected into space. These pieces, by fast travelling, become red-hot by the 
time we see them: they are indeed generally entirely consumed before they reach us, unles« 
they happen to contain iron ore: if so, their own heat melts it down, and gives us that malleable 
meteoric iron, whose origin is so utterly unknown to other philosophers. The reason why these 
meteors are so plenty on the thirteenth of November annually is, because at that time the sun 
takes in its winter’s supply of fuel. Do you say that this accounts for the occasional showers, 
but not for the single meteors that nightly appear? Look at that stove: do you not see every 
now and then little coals of fire dropping down? So they drop from the sun, and hence are those 
lone feliows that seem to come on their own hook. Let this suffice forthe present. No, I will 
just add a remark, You know, gentlemen, that once in a while some new property of light is 
discovered, one that Newron did not find, and with good reason, for it wes not in his day, or he 
would have discovered it. My theory casily accounts for it, however: these new emanations from 
old Sot arise from the peculiar properties of the different worlds ‘ dumped’ into his fire, just : 
with us substances of different kinds thrown into our fires give different sorts of light. 


3 


‘Another remark, if you please. Have you never wondered why volcanoes were made? You 
have seen those fire-wheels whirl round when they wero lighted. Well, voleanoes were cun- 
structed and lighted on the same principle, to make the world turn on its axis. 

‘Our next lecture will disclose an easy method of catching enough of light by day to last, 
through the night, and heat in summer to warm all out-doors with in winter. Good right, gentie- 
men. Jon, extinguish the gas,’ 
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‘Dip you ever notice, writes a favorite metropolitan correspondent, ‘the re- 
markable similarity between the following poemlets? I dare say you have, but: all 
your readers may not be conversant with Cuavucer, and therefore I have transcribed 
them, as an instance of how much genius can borrow and embellish. I think the 
modern verses superior in intensity to the ancient : 


VIRELAY. HY 





POCHONDRIACTUS. 





PREY [> HAUCER. CHARLES LAMB. 
ALove walking, 

in thought plaining, 
And sore sighing, 


All desolate : 


By myself walking, 
To myself talking, 
When us f ruminate 
On my untoward fate, 
Fearcely seem I 


Me remembring Alone sufficientiy. 


Of my living, 

My death wishing, : 
Both early and late: Black thoughts continually 

Crowd on my privacy ; 

They come unbidden, 

Like foes at a wedding. 

Thrusting their faces 

In better guests’ places. 


Infortunate 

Is so my fate, 

That wote ye what ? 
Out of measure 


My life I hate: 

Thus desperate, 

In such poor estate 
Do | endure. 


Peevish and malcontent, 
Clownish, impertinent, 
| Dashing the merriment: 
' 





So in like fashions 
Dim cogitations 
Follow and haunt me, 
“triving to daunt me. 
In my heart festering, 
In my ears whispering, 

* Thy friends are treacherous, 
Thy foes are dangerous, 
Thy dreams ominous.’ 







Of other cure 
Am I not sure, 
Thus to endure 

Is hard certain. 







| 
Such is my ure, | 
I you ensure, 
What creature 
May have more pain? , 
Fierce anthropophagi 


i My truth so plain 


Is taken in vain 
And great distain 
In remembraunce. 


Spectra, diaboli, 

What scared St. ANTHONY, 
Hobgoblins, Lemures, 
Dreams of antipodes, 


| Night-riding Incubi 
Yet I full fain Troubling the fantasy. 
Would me complain 
Me to abstain 


; ; All dire illusions 
From this penaunce. 


Causing confusions 5 


Richt I Figments heretical, 
| £cruples fantastical, 


With displeasaunce Noubts diabolical : 

Doth me avaunce, ABADDON vexeth me, 
And thus an end. Mauv perplexeth me, 

Lucirer teareth me — 










But in substance, | 
None allegaunce : ‘ : ae eet 
> Jesu! Maria! liberati nos ab his diris tenta- 

| 

{ 


Of my grievance sr eee 
ar , | tionibus Intmict. 


Can I not find. 


Tuts Union will not be dissolved. The deep love of country; the feeling that 
we are Americans, the descendants of Wasuineron, the ‘ Parer Parr ;’ the pride 











we feel, when abroad, that we are American Republicans, bound together by common 
ties, no matter how widely separated at home; these will prevent any severance 
of our glorious Union. These thoughts have been more immediately suggested to 
our mind by reading the following passage from a work upon the ‘ Resources of 
the Valley of the Wabash, Indiana, written by Henry Witi1am Ettswortn, Esq., 
and published several years ago. The style is ornate, and the patriotism fervent : 
‘Or the mighty empires that, starting at the birth of time, were to run the course of their exist- 
ence, how few, alas! remain. The cities of the plain are gone. Babylon and Nineveh have be- 
come a by-word. Egypt, once the cradle of the arts, is now their grave. Greece is ‘living 


Greece no more” The forum of ancient has become the market-house of modern Rome. Her 
capitol, that once rang with the triumphant shouts of thousands, is now the solitary convent of 
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the abbess and the nun, while the friar tells hig beads beside the statue of Venus or of Jove. 
The fountain of Aexrria, Rome’s oracular divinity, is there, but the soul that spoke its oracles is 
gope. The herbage that adorns its borders is as green as ever; but, alas! there is no shepherd 
to breathe out his passion, no shepherdess to listen to his tale of love. The world is filled with 
the melancholy relics of departed grandeur. From the ruins of each fallen nation comes the 
voice of deep warning to our own. Guided, then, by the admonitions of the past, let us cherish 
those firm principles of action which alone insure our safety ; let us honor the institutions of vir- 
tue and religion, left us by our fathers. Thus shall we remain unharmed, and thus shall the 
coming days of our republic be even brighter than the past. 

* And, above all, let us guard against contentions, schism, and disunion! Pluck not asingle 
plume, cripple not one pinion of the heaven-daring bird we have chosen as our symbol. Let his 
flight be still as far, as strong, as fearless! Let him soar amid the full effulgence of the noon- 
day sun of liberty. Remember he was once the guardian of Roman freedom, and that his last 
mournful hoverings were over her departed glories, ere he plumed thoge pinions for another land. 
Pluck not out one star from the rich group that sparkles in our country’s banner! Let them shine 
in all the brightness.pf untarnished lustre, as a beacon to the storm-toast nations of the earth, of 
the home which they adorn. Let them shine, out-shone by none save those brighter constellations 
of a world above.’ 









‘ Tue pipe that is so lily-white, 
In which so muny take delight,’ 

let us assure Mr. Van Hory, ‘ Scribe to the Free, Easy and Independent Kyicker- 

BOCKERS, is an instrument held in much esteem by us; as divers long-stemmed, 

‘institutions’ of the kind, to say nothing of sundry meerschaums and chibouques with 

which the ‘sanctum’ is furnished, will sufficiently attest. . . . ‘ Wrrn the stream 

of humanity, very beautifully writes some modern author, ‘has ever flowed the 

stream of faith. I seem to see it as a mighty ever-augmenting river ; on its banks 
are altars and temples of a thousand forms; there are all modes of propitiation, 
all forms of prayer, savage and uncouth rites, horrid noises, and soul-thrilling hymns ; 
all kinds of feeling, from servile deprecation, which is Demon-worship, to fervent 

aspiration, which is Drvive worship ; the mighty stream flows on, leaving us behind, 
and will flow through times and regions which will transcend our own, far more than 
they do the remotest past, until at length both faith and man shall in the ocean of 
eternity reach their abiding home.” . . . Wit. our correspondentsand readers please 
to bear in mind, that all communications intended for insertion in the Kn1cKeRBOCKER, 
all inquiries in relation to such communications, and every thing whatsoever con- 
nected with the Literary Department of the Magazine, should be addressed to 
‘L. Gaytorp Criark, Editor Knickersocker, Number 139 Nassau-street, New-York.’ 
All communications connected with the Business Department of the work should 
be directed to Mr. Samvet Hurston, at the same address. . . . Iv is Saxe (fol- 
lowing the toast of the lamented James Reysury, late President of the Saint 
Parrick’s Society of New-York,) himself a Yankee, who thus hits ‘the Puritans,’ 
and their descendants, who seem to fancy that all extant wisdom and virtue lived, 
if it did not die, with them: 


‘Bur when I hear, as oft the list’ner may, 
in song and sermon on a festal day, 
Their virtues lauded to the wondering skies, 
As none were e’er so great, or good, or wise, 
I straight bethink me of the Irish wit, 
(A people famed for many a ready hit,) 
Who, sitting once, and rather ill at ease, 
To hear, in prose, such huge hyperboles, 
Gave for a toast, to chide the fulsome tone, 
‘Old Plymouth Rock —the Yankee Blarney-stone !’’ 


Arcare Grieve, in Barclay-street, near the ‘Spirit of the Times, is a ‘man to 
know’ in these early spring days. Such a variety of all feathered creatures, of all 
natures and all sorts of plumage, ‘ you shall not see elsewhere. Moreover, one 
should see his Shetland ponies ; blessed little fellows, upon which whoso looks, if 
he is a father, he straightway longeth for one for his littie boy. 


